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A FEAT IN ELEVATOR BUILDING. | the site formerly occupied by their malt house on Carroll | ing was complete with its elevators and 700 feet of con- 
; avenue, near Ada street, in this city. veyors, and two days later 10,C00 bushels of wheat were 


The late corner in wheat in this city was replete with From June 2 to June 16, travelers on the Chicago, Mil- | s‘ored in its bins. The capacity of the elevator is 425,000 
incidents, many of which will not soon be forgotten. | waukee & St. Paul Road noticed some such scene as our! bushels. Fourteen teams were employed hauling the lum- 
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BUILDING THE 425,000-BUSHEL ADDITION TO HESS ELEVATOR ‘‘A” IN CHICAGO, 


One of these was the building of an elevator of nearly | engraving portrays. In fourteen days astructure 100 feet | ber, of which 1,050,000 feet were used, and several dray- 
half a million bushels’ capacity ina fortnight. The de-| by 90 feet and 70 feet high was erected complete, the | loads of nails; 150 men worked ten hours a day, and by an 
mand for storage room during the corner was so great | foundation and the cribbing going up at the same time. | ingenious arrangement work was carried on at the same 
that in the latter part of May the E. Hess Elevator Co. | No hoisting machinery was used, the men handling every | time on the foundation and the cribbing. Mr. Hess con- 
determined to erect an addition to Hess Elevator ‘‘A,” on | stick of timber, and at the end of the fortnight the build- | gratulates himself that he has beaten the record in elevator 
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building by at least two weeks. This was truly phenom- 
enal building, and shows how dangerous is the attempt to 
corner storage capacity. 


{For the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. | 


THE PNEUMATIC SYSTEM OF 
TRANSPORTING GRAIN. 


BY JOSEPH LEWIS. 

There is nothing new in the idea of transferring sub- 
stances from one place to another by pneumatic pressure, 
and there are quite a number of live patents at the pres- 
ent time for various devices to perfect this very desirable 
system. The most familiar example of this principle is 
the common tin pea-shooter of infant mischief, by which 
peas are sucked up into the mouth and then blown out of 
the tube where desired. 

Two principles are involved in this simple illustration; 
each has its advocates, each possesses good and bad points, 
and each is the subject of patents. 

I have made some extensive experiments on both these 
principles, and my conclusions are in favor of a direct 
blast of compressed air, in preference to the suction or 
vacuum principle; first because the latter is limited to at- 
mospheric pressure for the amount of suction force which 
can be obtained, whereas, the compressed air blast can be 
regulated anywhere between a pea-shooter and_a cyclone, 
in order to accomplish any speed or quantity determined 
on per minute. Secondly, the vacuum system necessitates 
an air-tight receptacle to represent the mouth in the pea- 
shooter combination; from this receptacle the grain must 
be blown through another pipe, or dumped in some other 
way. All this requires expensive, cumbersome and un- 
reliable machinery; whereas, if we adopt a direct blast of 
compressed airand employ the current induced by. that 
blast to feed the transferring tube, the apparatus is as 
simple as the pea-shooter, and reliable, because there is no 
machinery to get out of order. 

The only difficulty that presents itself in this case is the 
question, ‘‘will the induced current of air be sufficient to 
supply a compact body of grain to the transferring tube 
for the compressed air blast to act upon in sufficient 
quantity to pay for the power employed?” Experiments 
say ‘‘yes, if the blast and jet apparatus are scientifically 
adjusted to each other and to the size of the transferring 
tube.” If this is so when tested on a scale suitable for 
commercial purposes, then the pneumatic system has no 
competitor for speed, economy and easy management. 

In your issue of Aug. 15, I notice the report on the 
trial of Lyman Smith’s. barge ‘‘Cyclone”’ at Cleveland, 
which appears very satisfactory and encouraging. What- 
ever those men may say who have capital invested in the 
present system, it should be accounted as nothing. Did 
the promoters of the electric light expect or solicit aid 
from gas monopolies? No, they depended on the value 
of the proposed innovation to drive gas out of the market, 
and so educated the public to support their enterprise. 

There can be no question that the pneumatic system 
could be quickly perfected and universally introduced, if 
supported by men of capital who would employ the usual 
methods to induze the public to support the entrrprise as 
a safe, legitimate and profitable investment for capital, 
and to secure the monopoly of handling all the grain in 
transit by pneumatic pressure. This enterprise is of 
enormous proportions and requires corresponding capital 
to operate the business with certainty cf success, and all 
persons interested in the grain trade will profit largely 
by supporting the new system, regardless of the opinions 
of persons who are either ignorant of its principles, or 
biased by the consideration that their capital is locked up 
in the present intricate and costly system of machinery, 
which, however, must at no distant period give way. to 
the pneumatic system. 

With your permission, at some future time I will give 
some idea of the possibilities of this system in regard to 
speed and economy in transferring grain. 


This conversation is reported to have occurred between 
a traveler passing a corn-field, where the stalks were few, 
and yellow, and stunted, and a boy hoeing in the field: 
“You seem to have a small crop of corn, my boy.” 
“Yes,” was the prompt response, ‘“‘we always plant the 
small kind.” ‘But it is very yellow.” ‘‘Oh, yes; father 
prefers the yellow variety.” ‘But, I mean, you won’t 
have more than a half crop.” ‘‘Oh, no, we don’t expect 
it; father and uncle always plant on shares.” Evidently 
there was nothing the matter with that corn-field. 


THE SMITH PATENT BELT 
FASTENER. 


The Smith Patent Belt Fastener is not a new fastener, 
as it has been upon the merket for over four years, suffi- 
ciently long enough to enable the thousands who have 
used it to pass judgment upon it, and this judgment is 
decidedly in its favor as is evidenced by the strong indorse- 
ments of those who have tried it and by the constantly 
increased demand for it. But the number of belt users in 
this country is so large that perhaps the great majority of 
them are ignorant of the merits of this contrivance. It is 
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BELT FASTENED WITH SMITH FASTENER. 


a very little thing, but capable of doing an immense 
amount of good in this world of busy shops and factories. 
The agents, Thornburgh & Glessner, of Chicago, claim 
that if. used properly it will prove a cure-all for nearly, if 
not quite, all of the annoyance caused by poorly laced or 
badly fastened belts. ng 

Here is a peculiarly made copper rivet of the shape 
shown in the cuts, and provided with a washer made to 
correspond, and the method of application is so simple 
and easy that a word or two will explain it. A hole is 
punched by a punch provided for the purpose, the rivet 
or fastener is put through the two holes, the washer is 
placed in position and the rivet ends hammered down. 
The result is a perfect fastening, warranted to last as long 
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causing no jar as the backs of the fasteners are nearly 
flush with the surface of the belt Longer life to the belt 
and a steadier power is thus guaranteed, and the saving in 
time and trouble in a mill or factory equipped with these 
fasteners will amount to many dollars every year, while 
the cost of the fastener is a small item, one box fastening 
from twenty to thirty belts. If power users could only 
be induced to keep a record of the time lost in lacing belts, 
and notice the loss of power occasioned by poorly-laced 
belts, they would be astonished at the result. No one 
man in a hundred can properly lace a belt, and even that 


man will often ruin a belt or shorten its life by careless- ” 


ness in lacing it, and the belting bill is thus increased. 
With the merits of the Smith Belt Fastener, once known 
among belt users, there will be less compl-int about poor, 
belts.A°For the information of the general public, we call 
attention to the fact that a separate size is made for each 
kind of belting. No. 4, as shown herewith, is intended 
for leather belts, No. 3 for rubber belts, No 2 for cotton 
belts and No. 1 for large drive belts, Extra long rivets 
are furnished when double belts are used. The cuts show 


also the appearance of a belt fastened with this fastener.’ 


It is an unquestionable fact that this fastener is coming 
rapidly to the front, and that it is displacing other methods 
of fastening belts. It is matter of congratulation that the 


agency for it is in the hands of Messrs. Thornburgh & 


Glessner of Chicago, who will, no doubt, push its sale. 
They have on file in their office numerous letters from 
prominent belting users and experts, which bear testimony 
to the statements made above in regard to the merits of 
the contrivance. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT’S REPORT. 


The statistical report of the Department of Agriculture 
for September presents a heavy reduction in the condition 
of cotton, corn and potatoes, with little change in the 
status of wheat and other small grains 

There is a further loss in the condition of maize from 
80.5 to 72.3 per cent., four points lower than last year’s 
crop in September. The memorable crop failure-of 1881 
was indicated by 60 in September and and 66 in October, 
some improvement having resulted from more favorable 
conditions. The depreciation is nearly all in the West. 
The states of the Atlantic coast and those of the Gulf re- 
port larger crops than those of last year already beyond 
the reach of disaster. In the ‘seven corn-surplus states 
the average of last month was 74, and is now 64. The 
figures are: Ohio, 63; Indiana, 61; Illinois, 57; Iowa, 78; 
Missouri, 67; Kansas, 42; Nebraska 72. 

The average of New York and Pennsylvania is 96; 
of Georgia, 94; of Texas, 88; of Tennessee, 80; and of 
Kentucky, 60. 

The average condition of wiater and spring wheat when 
harvested is 82; last year, 87.8; in 1885, 72. 

In the spring wheat region Dakota returns 89, a small 
gain; Minnesota and Wisconsin, 72; Iowa, 71, and Ne- 
braska, 76, a slight reduction from last month. The in- 
crease in acreage will make the difference still less be- 
tween the present crop and that of 1886. 

The average for rye is 82.2; that of oats, 83.4, eraiist 
85.6 last month, showing a slight decline. The average 
for barley is 88, against 86.2 last month. A reduciion in 
buckwheat has occurred, from 99 last month to 89. 


THE HESSIAN FLY. 


This destructive insect which it is said was first intro- 
duced into America by the Hessian troops during the 
revolutionary war, and which has been the enemy of the 
farmer ever since, has during the past year made 
itself known in Great Britain. At least the first record 
of its appearance there was made in 1886, although it was 
probably to be found in small quantities before that date, 
This year, however, its ravages have become apparent 
and the attention of farmers and scientists has been 
called to the necessity of some active measures for pre- 
venting its increase. Various plans have been suggested, 
such as burning over the fields after the crop has been 
harvested; replacing the wheat, barley or rye with a crop 
of oats, which plant the fly does not molest; and also of 
depending on a parasite which is found in the pupa of 
the fly and which destroys it before maturing Great 
anxiety is felt in England on the subject, and also in 
Scotland, where it has been discovered at work in several | 


as the belt lasts. It passes smoothly over the pulleys, ; counties, 
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THE HILL FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


favor on account of its extreme simplicity. This, clutch As stated above, this “B” clutch can be manufactured 
Ree B SGT SSL supplements the ‘‘A” clutch, which is only made as small | as small as six inches in diameter, and in consequence of 
While the friction clutches are in use in many of the | as eighteen inches in diameter, while the ‘‘B” clutch is | this, and the fact that it can be made very cheaply, is well 


largest mills, manufactories and electric light plants in ! made as small as six inches in diameter. The operation | adapted for. use’ on countershafts, of which we give a 


this country, perhaps they are new to many of our 
readers, and a brief description of them will not be 
without interest. The Hill Clutch as manufactured 
by the Hill Clutch Works, of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
made in two styles—‘‘A” and‘ B.” The “‘A” style 
of clutch has been in the market several years, and 
although it has only been manufactured in a small 
way under shop rights from the inventor, it has dis 
placed a great many clutches of other makes, and is 
claimed by the manufacturer to be superior to any 
other clutch in the market. 

The Hill Clutch Works, of Cleveland, Ohio, rec- 
ognized the great merits of this clutch, and also the 
fact that if it was to receive proper recognition in 
the market, and give perfect satisfaction to the user, 
it must be manufactured in a very careful, accurate 
and uniform manner. With this end in view they 
erected in the latter part of 1886 a plant, which they 
equipped in the most thorough manner in every de- 
tail for the exclusive manufacture of Hill Clutches. 
And they are to-day in a position to guarantee all 
the work they turn out in every particular. 
This work is under the ‘personal supervision 


of Mr. H. W. Hill, the inventor and patentee. 
The Hill Clutch ‘‘A” is made with either two or four 


arms, according to the amount of power to be trans- | ring is sometimes cast into the arms of the pulley, or, a 


NEW CLUTCH ‘‘B.” 


of this clutch can be seen at a glance, it is so very simple. 
The clutch consists of an outer and inner ring. The outer 
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FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEYS AND COUPLINGS. 


mitted. The ‘‘A” clutch pulley, as howe in our illustra- | shown in illustration, fastened to the hub of the pulley. 
tion, has a clutch ring cast (not bolt) onto the arms of the | The pulley with outer ring runs loose on the shaft, while | why he did not conventionalize some of our native vege- 


pulley. This ring is turned and finished absolutely true, 


and is grasped on the outer and inner sides by the 
eight clutch members, which are shod with thor- 
oughly seasoned maple. The radial motion of the 
jaws or. clutch members is produced by the sliding 
collar (seen to the left of clutch) being pushed up 
toward the clutch, operating the link and two angle 
levers with which it is connected with the clutch 
jaws in such a manner as to force the outer jaws in- 
wardly and the inner jaws outwardly, until they 
grip firmly both sides of the ring, and also so that 
the sliding collar cannot be kicked out. By moving 
the sliding collar out by means of a long lever at- 
tached to it, the jaws or frictional surfaces are in- 
stantly disengaged. The clutch is operated very 
easily, and without start or jar to the machinery, 
and is key-seated securely to the shaft. The pulley, 
of course, runs loose on the shaft. It is nicely fin- 
ished and accurately balanced, and fitted with an 
automatic grease cup and the Hill patent removable 
sleeve or bushing, which for high speed is babbited 
with the best Babbit metal. The great value of a 
sleeve of this kind in a loose pulley is evident, and 
is also shown by the number of imitations that have 
followed it. The slight wear to the wood jaws is 
taken up by set screws, and when worn out can be 
replaced. : 
All parts of these clutches are made strictly to 
gauge, and duplicates of any part may be ordered 
by number to take the place of those worn out or 


in the clutch business. 


place as perfectly as the old ones. The interchangeability 
of all like parts of these clutches is a guarantee of their 
careful and accurate workmanship, and is something new 


The new Hill Clutch ‘‘B” shown herewith has been on 
the market only a short time, but has met with great 


good illustration. Friction clutch cut-off couplings 
are made in both the “A” and ‘“‘B” styles. A de- 
scription of them would, however, be only a repeti- 
tion of the above. We give herewith an illustration 
of the ‘‘A” couplings. 

Although the Hill Clutch Works have been in 
operation but a short time, the high standard of their 
work has become widely known, and they are now 
preparing to double the capacity of their works to 
take care of their increasing trade. These parties 
state that they contract to put in entire plants ready 
for steam, and that they have now in hand several 
very large electric plants which they are putting in 
according to their own designs. 


THE CORNSTALK COLUMNS AT 
THE CAPITOL. 


Perhaps few of the visitors to the Capitol at Wash- 
ington have ever noticed the columns standing in the 
lower vestibule of the senatorial department, and 
which a writer in the American Magazine of History 
asserts are the only truly American columns in exist- 


ence. He goes on to say that these columns were designed 
by Benjamin Henry Latrobe in 1809, at the instigation 
s | of Thomas Jefferson, who, in speaking to the architect of 


CLUTCH COUPLING. 


the lack of individuality in our public buildings, asked 


the inner ring is key-seated securely to the shaft. The | tation into appropriate columnar designs. 


”? 


STANDARD CLUTCH ‘“‘ A. 


Acting upon this suggestion, Latrobe produced 
these columns which represent a cluster of Indian 
cornstalks bound together so that the joints of one 
stalk stand slightly above the preceding one, thus 
giving a spiral effect. The capitals are composed 
of the ears with half-open husks displaying the corn. 
It is said that when Mrs. Trollope looked at these 
columns she pronounced them the most beautiful 
things she had seen in America. It is certainly time 
that our painters, sculptors and architects were pro- 
ducing something original and in keeping with our 
independence of thought as a nation. Why should 
we not begin to set the fashion for columns and 
frescoes and statuary as well as the ancient Greeks 
and Romans whose ideas we have followed so long’ 

What magnificent models for cornstalk columns 
would the luxuriant growth of Kansas or Nebraska 
afford, and why could not the pumpkin vine and its 
golden fruit furnish as graceful a capital as the 
well-worn idea of the Corinthian, which is about the 
only one we know. Is there anything more grace- 
ful than the wheat sheaf with its plume of ripened 
grain, or the nodding heads of rye and oats? And 
while we are about it, let us discard the ugly, awk- 
ward, disagreeable bird which has so long stood on 
our shield and our dollar, clutching a bundle of 
arrows, and which we know only through our cabi- 
nets of stuffed specimens, and adopt our really 
national bird, the turkey, with his crimson crest 


broken by accident, and the new parts will fit in their | clutch is operated by means of a sliding collar being! and shining bronze and golden feathers, the bird who is 


pushed up against the small lever. In this way the small ' dear to the heart of every American citizen. 


lever forces up a wedge which expands the inner ring 
against the outer ring, holding the same securely. The 
clutch is fitted up with an automatic grease cup which 
lubricates the frictional surfaces and prevents wear, but 


Let us be nothing if not national and original. 


The Northwestern Farmer and Breeder says that before 
long all the warehouses and elevators in Dakota will take 


this does not in any way prevent its holding firmly, ' out licenses and give bonds for storing grain, 
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BELT FASTENER.—Theodor Remus, Dresden, Saxony, 
Germany, assignor of one-half to Jean Scherbel, same 
place. (No model.) No. 368,423. Serial No. 230,607. 
Filed March 12, 1887. 

SprciAL CoNnvEyor.—Hans Birkholz, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assignor to Edward P. Allis, same place. (No 
model.) No. 368,182. Original application filed Oct. 4, 
1886. Serial No. 215,312. Divided and this application 
filed March 11, 1887. Serial No. 230,513. 

Joseph H. McDonald, New York, N. 
Serial No. 219,886 Filed 


GRAIN DRYER. 
Y. (No model.) No. 368,298. 
Nov. 24, 1886. 

Corn SHELLER.—Benjamin M. Root, York, Pa. (No 
model.) No. 368,356. Serial No. 211,771. Filed Aug. 
24, 1886. 

MBANS For ELEVATING GRAIN.—Gust Romweber, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (No. model.) No. 368,242. Serial No. 
219,521. Filed Nov. 20, 1886. ¥s 

AGiTaTiInG Rotary DryerR.—Hiram V. Reed, Chicago, 
Ill. (No model.) No. 368,237. Serial No. 197,189. 
Filed March 30, 1886. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING APPARATUS.—John E. 
Simpson and James H. Shaffer, Butlerville, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 368,310. Serial No. 231,927. Filed March 
22, 1887. 
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Canau Lock.—Theodore Sidensol, La Crosse, Wis., 
assignor of one-half to C. L. Halstead, same place. (No 
model.) No. 368,860. Serial No. 233,951. Filed April 
6, 1887. 

Car STARTER.—Joseph R. Tracy, Toledo, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 368,695. Serial No. 287,291. Filed May 
5, 1887. 

MAcHINE FoR REDUCING CEREALS, ETC.—Nathlie T. 
Ryerson, New York, N. Y., administratrix of Van Buren 
Ryerson, deceased; said administratrix assignor to Joseph 
S. Hall, same place. (No model.) No. 368,900. Serial 
No. 208,76014. Filed July 22, 1886. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONVEYOR FLIGHTS.—Oliver Cald- 
well, Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 368,569. Serial 
No. 228,273. Filed Jan. 3, 1887. . 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN ScALE.—Benjamin R. Foster, St. 
Louis, Mo. (No model.) No. 368,662. Serial No. 220,- 
5387. Filed Dec. 2, 1886. 

GRAIN WEIGHING ScALE.—Charles A. Lieb, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Zinn & Kayser, same place. (No 
model.) No. 368,840. Serial No. 218,788. Filed Nov. 
12, 1886. 

Issued on August 30, 1887. 

Batine Press.—Chas. E. Whitman, St. Louis, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 369,306. Serial No. 236,990. Filed 
May 3, 1887. 

Bauine Press.—Lorin Wright, Dayton, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 369,149. Serial No. 235,196. Filed April 
18, 1887. 

Drivyinc-BELT FAasTENER.—Isaiah Newell, Haverhill, 
Mass. (No model.) No. 369,023. Serial No. 283,404. 
Filed April 2, 1887. 

CoMBINED BELT-SHIFTER AND BRAKE.—Jeremiah 
Casey, New York, N. Y. (No model.) No. 369,228. 
Serial No. 242,510. Filed June 25, 1887. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Chas. M. Gilbert, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 368,939. Serial No. 221,081. 
Filed Dec. 9, 1886. 

CouNTER BALANCE FOR GRAIN SEPARATORS. —Chas. 
M. Gilbert, Minneapolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 368,- 
940. Serial No. 225,809. Filed Jan. 28, 1887. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING MAcuiInE.—Chas. J. 
Hartley, Decatur, Ill., assignor of two-thirds to John K. 
Warren and Bradford K. Durfee, both of same place. 
(No model) No. 368,946. Serial No. 228,062. Filed 
Feb. 18, 1887. 

Issued on Sept. 6, 1887. 

Batiye Press.—Daniel Bromley, Carrollton, Ky. (No 
model.) No. 369,582. Serial No. 215,598. Filed Oct. 7, 
1886. 

BAuine PREss,—John La Dow, Denver, Colo., assignor 


to Gregg & Co., Trumansburg, N. Y. (No model.) No. 
369,454. Serial No. 223,995. Filed Jan. 11, 1887. 

Bauine Press.—E. Fowler Stoddard, Dayton, Ohio, 
assignor to the Farmers’ Friend Manufacturing Co., same 
place. (No model.) No. 369,662. Serial No. 222,393. 
Filed Dec. 28, 1886. 

Barine Press.—Chas. E. Whitman, St. Louis, Mo. 
(No model.) No. 369,573. Serial No. 236,989. Filed 
May 3, 1887. ; 

Car Mover.—Alexander Stockdale, Wolcott, Iowa. 
(No model.) No 369,413. Serial No. 240,599. Filed 
June 7, 1887. 

APPARATUS FOR UNLOADING GRAIN Boats.—Luke 
Messier, Schenectady, N. Y. (No model.) No. 369,460. 
Serial No. 194,219. Filed March 6, 1886. 

Grain Drier.—Joseph H. McDonald, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 369,607. Serial No. 211,412. 
Filed Aug. 20, 1886. 

Horse Power.—Frederick Hohlfelder and Varnum F. 
Carpenter, Cleveland, Ohio; said Carpenter assignor to 
said Hohlfelder. (No model.) No. 369,449. Serial No. 
226,465. Filed Feb. 3, 1887. 

AvuToMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING MAcuInE.—Valentin 
Weber and James R. Harrison, Princeville, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 369,486. Serial No. 232,510. Filed March 
26, 1887. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
; TRADE. | : 
Kansas Crry, Sept. 10, 1887. 

This has been one of the quietest months in grain and 
elevator circles that has been noticed for many a year. 
During the month there was but one lot of wheat sold on 
the Board of Trade of the No. 2 red order, while for No. 
2 soft sales have been as near nominal as possible. If 
there is an elevator in the city that has made more than 
expenses it has not made itself known. The fact is that 
those elevators which have the railroads going through 
the best wheat fields of Kansas backing them, have not 
been able with their best endeavors to put into their bins 
even enough to make a decent showing. Yet, notwith- 
standing this state of affairs, the elevator men are feeling 
by no means dull. They are looking for a good time 
coming, and they have worked themselves up to believe 
almost toa certainty that 1888 will be the lucky season 
for them, when they will be more than repaid for the 
efforts they have put forth for this market. Candidly it 
is only justice to say that unless they follow an entirely 
different course from what many of them have in the 
past, they will still discover that the country people have 
not danced to their piping. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
inspections after the manner desired by the country man. 
If the great majority of them desire high inspection they 
should have it, and if the contrary they should have that. 
Of course it would be ruinous to have two systems at the 
same time—neither is there any call for it—but whatever 
is had must be to the satisfaction of the greatest number; 
and this, it is feared, cannot be had so long as some of the 
old mossbacks in power have been gently laid on the shelf, 
and the sooner it is done the better. 

I have known many cases of where Kansas parties 
shipped direct to Chicago when they knew that they were 
getting lower prices for their grain, just because they be- 
lieved they would be cheated in the inspection here. I 
have in mind a leading farmer from the neighborhood of 
Emporia, who has sent his grain here and that of his 
neighbors for years. During the past two years he has 
frequently complained of the injustice he suffered at this 
market, and as often has been promised relief, only to 
find out that this relief was a myth—an unknown 
quantity. Chicago now gets all his grain. | When the 
Northwestern Railroad tapped the counties of Nebraska, 
there were many little dealers who came here to try and 
see what this market had in store for them. They made 
their first shipments and some of them their second, only 
to find that the inducements offered were apples of 
Sodom. At present their consignments go north. Con- 
signments from Southern Missouri should reach here right 
along. The Kansas City market has been tried, and now 
St. Louis gets about every bushel of wheat grown in 
those counties. 

It won’t do to argue that there are not enough mills 
in Kansas City to justify this city in becoming a leading 
center for winter wheat. 


up a city of themselves. Public 


There is a grave evil. 


Flouring mills never did build - 


given out,-or Kansas City might as well throw up the 
sponge. The new Board of Trade hall, though it is to 
cost a half a million, will not be the salvation of this 
market. The only solution of the whole difficulty is the 
kicking out of the ancient mossbacks, whose bickerings 
and dissensions are simply disgusting. 

Kansas mills have not nearly enough wheat in that 
state to supply themselves this year and until the next 
crop comes to hand. They are already making ship- 
ments from the north and are adapting themselves in 
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many cases to the use of spring wheat instead of winter. | 


Once in a while an order comes in here, but it is not pos- 
sible to fill such nine cases out of ten. The visible supply 
has reached to about the largest quantity that has been in 


the elevators for six months past, and the light receipts ” 


continue to increase this supply, the shipments being quite’ 
light to the country and the local mills in most cases 
making their consignments either directly from the 
country or from the northern grain centers. 

By the way, there have been no improvements made in 
the e!evators of the city the past nine months. It would 


be useless to attempt anything of the kind with the pres- — 


ent limited output. Several of the larger plants promise 
that they will make changes next year, however, and all 


these will be for a better class of machinery, so that it is ., 


promised that there shall be some of the best elevators 
here in the country. I have not heard of any new com- 
panies that it is proposed to form for the construction of 
new plants. The advisability of doing this does not 
make itself apparent. The average dealer will be satisfied 
if Kansas City manages to regain what she has lost in the 
way of grain the past three years. The present elevators 
were built for a trade that was twice as large as that 
which now comes here. 

The habit which many grain commission men have 
gotten into of trading after call is not the best one im- 
aginable. There is no use of having a daily session of 
the call board if members are unwilling to make deals. 
It is noticed that the habit results in loss of interest in the 
Board and that at times the attendance is distressingly 
limited. : 

There are at present in store in the city elevators 370, - 
026 bushels of wheat. During the past month there have 
been 229,938 bushels received as compared to 351,349 
bushels for the corresponding month last year. This ig 
slightly in excess of what was expected at the beginning 
of the month. However the news comes in that the 
visible supply in Kansas is getting quite small, and the 
local mills are contracting for all the wheat in their dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. The total receipts to date for the 
year 1887 have been 833,406 bushels as compared to 
1,302,315 bushels for the same time last year. No. 2 soft 
wheat is selling now at 654 cents as compared to 64 cents 
at the openidg of the month. Theonly sale made of No. 
2 red was on Aug. 11, when a lot sold at 64 cents. 

Corn is being harvested all through Kansas and Mis- 
souri, but the promises for a liberal yield are slim. It is 
thought, however, that it will be much better than was 
thought before the late rains were had. If the same had 
been experienced three weeks earlier Kansas would have 
had her average crop. As it is now she will have about 
enough to use at home, and in some localities shipments 
can be made without making the shortage very alarming. 
For the month the receipts have been 100,276 bushels as 
compared to 346,838 bushels the same time last year. 
This makes the total receipts by elevator to date as being 
757,025 bushels since 1886, when last year there were 
1,432.915 bushels received—a most decided falling off. 
Values opened at 36 cents for No. 2and closed at the same 
price. The lowest value was reached on Aug. 18, when 
values were held at 34} cents, and the highest point was 
attained on Aug. 10, 373 cents. 

The supply of oats is short of the demand and has been 
so right along. Local dealers have to send direct to the 
country for their supplies. For the four weeks there 
have been 84,333 bushels brought in as compared to 159,- 
596 bushels for the corresponding four weeks during 1886. 
This makes the total offerings from elevators for this year 
215,498 bushels as compared to 176,114 bushels last year. 
Thus it will be seen that the receipts at the opening of 
the present year were greatly in excess: of what is now 
coming to hand. No. 2 cash sells just now at 23 cents. 


The Minneapolis Bank of Commerce has been sued by 


a number of farmers for several thousand dollars worth — 


of wheat which they sold to the now defunct firm of 
Meader & Co. The bank holds the storage certificates as 


confidence is shaken and there must be some remedy | security for loans made to Meaderj& Co. 


- 
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THE BIG DAKOTA WHEAT FARMS. 


A correspondent of the New York Times, writing from 
Casselton, Dak., says of the wheat-raising on the immense 
farms in that territory: “It is hard, continuous work. 
Self-binding machines, drawn by three strong horses, roll 
around and around the wheat fields, throwing with an 
iron arm a bound bundle of wheat every ten feet. Behind 
the machines walk a line of shockers, a shocker to each 
machine. These men have to walk as fast as the horses, 
and bend over and pick up a heavy bundle of wheat 
every ten feet and carry it toa shock. And behind them, 
also, rides a foreman to see that they do their work 
promptly. And above them blazes the fiery Dakota har- 
vest sun. During threshing it is the same. The steam 
thresher never tires. The men who pitch bundles in the 
field have each to pitch a certain number of wagons. The 
men who drive have to unload their wagons. The men 
who feed the straw into the iron-toothed mouth of the 
machine have to feed all that is brought to them. On one 
side of the machine the grain pours out of a spout, and 
is loaded directly into wagons and hauled to the garner. 
There are just sufficient men to do the work. For twelve 
hours every day they work laboriously, and are driven 
steadily by hard-faced foremen. It is not farming. It is 
the manufacture of wheat which is being carried on.” 
He thinks the system is detrimental to the best interests of 
the country, just as monopolies and syndicates are, al- 
though he admits that with the growing Indian competi- 
tion such a plan of operations seems to be necessary. The 
effect upon the country surrounding these great farms is 
not beneficial. ‘‘When they flourish, trade languishes, 
towns cease to grow, merchants are forced out of busi- 
ness, and schoolhouses areempty. There are no children 
in that land. Fora month in the spring and for forty 
days in the summer and fall, the air hanging over the 
bonanza farms resounds with the hum of industry. Then 
all is silent, and the country is desolate until the next 
spring. But wheat has been produced cheaply, though 
no happiness has followed, as it legitimately should, to 
the men who tilled the soil.” A tabulated table is given 
of the cost of raising twenty acres of wheat on a farm 
which is well managed, which shows the cost at the farm 
to be 21 cents, which with freight added will be 48 cents 
by the time it reaches New York. At 60 cents a bushel 
the farmer can clear 12 cents a bushel. : 


AN ANCIENT HARVESTER. 


The reaping machine so generally used in America, and 
brought to such high perfection in its working parts, is in 
its cutting apparatus only an improvement on the inven- 
tion of a Scottish minister of Forfarshire, whose machines 
were brought out under the auspices of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society in 1826. But reaping machines were 
in use—and had gone out of use, lost with an earlier 
civilization—long centuries before the day of the Forfar- 
shire minister. Pliny tells us that on the extensive plains 
of Gaul the grain was cut by a large, hollow machine 
with teeth fixed in the fore part and pushed forward on 
two wheels through the standing corn by an ox yoked to 
the hind part; the ears cut off by the teeth falling into the 
hollow part of the machine. A more particular descrip- 
tion of this implement is given by Palladius: 

“Tn the plains of Gaul,” he says, ‘‘they use the quick 
way of reaping, and without reapers cut large fields with 
an ox in one day. For this purpose a machine is made, 
carried upon two wheels. The square surface has boards 
erected at the sides which, casting outwards, make a 
wider space above. The board on the fore part is lower 
than the others; upon it there are a great many small 
teeth, wide set in a row, answering to the height of the 
ears of the corn and turned upward at the ends. On the 
back part of this machine two short shafts are fixed, like 
the poles of a litter. To these an ox is yoked, with his 
head to the machine, and the yokes and traces likewise 
turned the contrary way, well trained, and who does not 
go faster than he is driven. When this machine is pushed 
through the standing corn all the ears comprehended by 
the teeth are heaped up in the hollow part of it, being cut 
off from the straw, which is left behind, the driver setting 
it higher or lower, as he finds it necessary; and thus, by a 
few goings and returnings, the whole field is reaped.” 

This description undoubtedly inspired the invention of 
the modern reaper. At all events, the work of Rev. Adam 
Dickson on the ““Husbandry of the Ancients,” in which 
the various methods of reaping grain are detailed, was 
published at Edinburgh in 1788, and, at least, nine new 
reapers were brought out by British inventors at intervals 


in the succeeding twenty four years, nearly all of which 


| were set in motion from the rear. And even at the pres- 


ent time the California header is so propelled, and differs 
from the old Gallian reaper mainly in the greater perfec- 
tion of its cutting parts. 


WM. DRESBACH. 


The name of Wm. Dresbach has become well known 
all over the country on account of his connection with 
the late ‘‘busted” California wheat corner. What seems 
strange is, that the chief manipulator of the corner should 
also be president of the San Francisco Produce Exchange, 
but such is nevertheless a fact. Mr. Dresbach is a Swede 
and is sixty-two years old. He was the protege of old 


Friedlander, who for years was the wheat king of the 
Pacific coast. For several years Mr. Dresbach has been 
the heaviest operator on the San Francisco Call Board. The 
story of the recent corner has been told and retold and at 
last it appears that whatever support Dresbach and 
Rosenfeld may have received from Mackay and Flood, 
they were the real principals in the gigantic corner in 
which the losses were so heavy. Mr. Dresbach by his 
coolness and nerve has earned the title of the ‘‘Iron Man.” 


THE CALIFORNIA WHEAT DEAL. 


The mammoth wheat deal, which had its ‘‘rise and fall” 
in San Francisco, is said to be with the exception of the 
recent Chicago deal, without a parallel in the history of 
the wheat trade. Contrary, however, to the usual result 
in such great speculations, the disastrous effects have been 
felt principally by two men, whom later events have 
shown as the prime movers of the whole scheme. These 
are the bonanza kings, Flood and Mackay, who, until the 
the final collapse,had concealed their hands so well behind 
substantial figures of Dresbach and Rosenfeld, two well- 
known speculators, that they were only suspected of assist- 
ing by loans made by the Nevada Bank which they own. 
It is believed that the millionaires have been losing heavily 
in various ways during the past three years, and the fol- 
lowing seems to have been the plan laid to retrieve their 
losses: 

To first corner every bushel of wheat that was to be 
secured in Chicago, always, of course, working under 
figureheads so that their identity should not be known. 
When wheat reached $1 a bushel to unload, and with the 
profits of $2,500,000 which they expected to make, to 
boom all the Comstock and other mining shares here, and 
give San Francisco such a stock excitement as it had not 
enjoyed since 1876. To throw three or four millions into 
the moribund stock market, they knew would give an 
immense upward tendency to everything from a legitimate 
mine to the merest ‘‘wildcat.” From this deal they con- 
fidently expected to clean up $5,000,000. This was to be 


accomplished by the Fourth of July. Then, flushed with 


triumph on both fields, they would rush into the wheat 
ring in San Francisco, force grain up to an unexampled 
figure, and by cornering the whole supply of old wheat 
force all the ‘‘short” brokers to agree to their own terms 
before the new wheat came in. 
000 was expected from this deal. 

It was a mighty pretty scheme, and with the knowledge 
of the large capital of the Nevada Bank it did not seem 
impossible to accomplish it. Here were three deals to be 
made in quick succession, from which between thirteen 
and fourteen millions were to be cleaned up and divided 
between the two big manipulators. But their bad luck 
for three years followed them this season. First came the 


Nothing less than $6,000,-. 


unexpected collapse in Chicago. Thé Nevada Bank 
clique had worked so successfully in secret that they were 
able to cover up their losses, but the losses were there 
nevertheless and amounted to so large a figure that the 
mining stock deal in early July was wholly abandoned. 
There was a slight rise in Belcher and Crown Point, but 
these stocks soon slumped down again and the line of 
stocks held by the millionaire operators merely recorded 
the ordinary fluctuations. It was a deep disappointment 
to those who invested in stocks on inside information, but 
these dupes were encouraged to hold on until after the 
wheat deal, when the great stock boom would take place. 

Meanwhile, the representatives of the Nevada Bank— 
William Dresbach and John Rosenfeld—were buying all 
the wheat in sight. Some of this was purchased below 
$1.50 per cental, but the greater part ranged from $1.60 
to $2.00 per cental, a price which could only have been 
justified by a failure of the crop, a war with Europe, or 
some such extraordinary state of affairs. 

Members of the Produce Exchange were amazed, and 
rumors were afloat that the Nevada Bank was favoring 
the speculators with heavy loans. The attention of the 
Bank examiners was called to the matter, and on inquiry 
they found that Dresbach had obtained an advance of 
between one and two millions with no apparent security. 
Being pressed on the subject, the manager of the bank 
produced the written guaranty of John W. Mackay that 
he would be responsible for all loans made by the bank to 
William Dresbach, and the same kind of a document was 
found signed by James C. Flood that he would be respon- 
sible for all loans made to John Rosenfeld. So these two 
speculators went on buying up the wheat crop of Califor- 
nia, and the subsidized newspaper organs of the Bank of 
Nevada continued to declare that the deal was on so sound 
a basis that nothing could shake it, although at the same 
time wheat was 50 cents higher than in Chicago and 75 
cents higher than in Liverpool. 

Meanwhile the demands on the bank for coin to buy the 
immense quantities of wheat offered to the ring were so 
great that Flood was forced to get loans from his intimate 
personal friends on gilt-edged securities for collateral. 
With these alone could he secure any advances from other 
banks, whose managers feared the entire collapse of the 
wheat ring. This was the desperate situation of affairs 
behind the scenes while Dresbach and Rosenfeld paraded 
through the call board and bought every bushel of wheat 
offered to them. 

The price went up from $1.70 to $1.90; then to $2, the 
point which had been decided on as the ultimate limit of 
the deal. But still the wheat came pouring in, and to 
prevent the filling of short contracts the price was shoved 
up higher. . Day by day it rose, each advance seeing the 
shorts turn over heavy cash payments to Dresbach for 
margin, This money was at once used to buy more 
wheat, and so the process went on. To guard against 
any possibility of defense on the part of the shorts, Dres- 
bach secured the amendment of a rule of the Produce 
Exchange, and it was ordered that no wheat should be 
sold in less than 100-ton lots, and that cash should be paid 
on delivery. This was a complete knock-out for the 
dealers, and put them at the mercy of the ring. Thou- 
sands of dollars were put up to satisfy margins, yet still 
the price was advanced. On July 30 it touched the extra- 
ordinary price of $2.15, and on the Monday following it 
reached $2.17 per cental, or fully 20 per cent. above its 
present price in the English market. Brokers stood 
aghast, and all predicted a crash which would rival the 


collapse at Chicago. 
The end came on Aug. 3, when a panic was only averted 


by the coolness and judgment of the big bear operators, 
who agreed to the compromise offered by Dresbach and 
Rosenfeld. This was that an extension of time be granted 
on Call Board contracts, for which they agreed to pay 10 
cents per cental to sellers, and to take delivery from 
sellers in monthly lots of one-quarter each, at $1.70 per 
cental. As security for this margining down they agreed 
to deposit 10,000 bushels of wheat, the proceeds to be paid 
to sellers should they default on their margins. This 
compromise was accepted by all but a few brokers, and it 
was hoped a crisis would be averted. The crash came, 
however, when it was clearly shown who was the power 
behind the throne, and Flood & Mackay were left to 
shoulder the losses which will foot up to the neat little 
sum of between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000. A sale of 
6,000 tons of wheat for the benefit of the creditors of 
Dresbach and Rosenfeld took place the first of September, 
at which the first 100 tons sold at $1.2314 per cental, the 
succeeding 300 tons at $1.2214, after which the price rose 
quickly to $1.25, and the final sales were made at $1.27, 
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These prices were considerably higher than had been 
deemed possible. 

What the outcome of all this trouble will be to the men 
who risked so much is yet to beseen. James C. Flood is 
prostrated with an incurable disease, and John W. Mackay 
was called from Paris to his sick bed. The latter keeps a 
stiff upper lip, although it is asserted he can scarcely 
stand up under the burden imposed upon him. 
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[ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The firm 
of Scott & Hoadley was dissolved Aug.1. Mr. Scott con- 
tinues the business here, the same as at Duncan. He 
resides at Duncan, and will run this point in connection 
with his home place. If I were continuing here I would 
surely renew my subscription to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE, as I couldn’t get along very well 
without it. Yours truly, T. Hoapiey. 

Monica, Il. 


FINDS IT INDISPENSABLE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find renewal of my subscription to your paper. 
Should have sent sooner but have just returned from the 
seashore, and on looking for the August number I find 
that my subscription has elapsed, consequently no paper. 
I cannot get along without it, so please mail the August 
number promptly and oblige, 

Yours truly, 

Norwich, N. Y. 


Rosr. D. Eaton. 


A NEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor Americon Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
the contract to rebuild the elevator of W. H. Graddy & 
Son, of Versailles, Ky., which collapsed Aug. 9 with 
80,000 bushels of wheat. We furnished the machinery 
for the old elevator about a year ago, and have been 
awarded the contract to furnish the plans and build a 
150,000-bushel elevator on the site of the old one. The 
machinery and elevator complete will cost about $18,000. 

Yours truly, W. E. CALDWELL & Co. 

Louisville, Ky. 


A VETERAN CHICAGO ELE- 
VATOR MAN. 


Hiram Wheeler, who is the oldest member of the Board 
of Trade, and the founder of Chicago’s unsurpassed ele- 
vator system, and the head of the Munger-Wheeler 
elevator system, celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday 
Saturday. Although old in years, Mr. Wheeler feels as 
young as many men of fifty, and to look at his clean- 
shaven face and bright eye one would think him about 
that age. He is one of those men who grow old in man- 
ners while his heart is as young as that of a youth of 
twenty-one. His cordial way of greeting young and old 
members has made him deservedly popular with both. 
He is a typical picture of a grand old gentleman. 

Nobody has watched the Board of Trade and the grain 
business of Chicago grow from nothing to be the largest 
in the world, or knows more about the early history of 
the grain trade in the West, than Hiram Wheeler. He 
has been actively engaged in it since 1833. Thirty-two 
years ago he was president of the Board of Trade, being 
the sixth to fill that office. 

Mr. Wheeler is a native of New York, but has been in 
the West since 1832. He first located at Niles, Mich., 
and next at Laporte, Ind., in 1883, where he ran a general 
store and bought and sold grain. Money was scarce in 
those days, and merchants were obliged to trade goods 
for grain, and when they had accumulated what in those 
days was considered a large stock—but now would be 
nothing but a jag—they shipped it East in bags or sold it 
to immigrants. When Mr. Wheeler came to Chicago the 


warehouses were small, rude affairs, and the grain had to 
be carried in and out in bags or baskets. This was too 
slow for him, so he constructed quite a large warehouse, 
and began devising facilities for handling grain cheaper 
and more easily. The old fogies thought the progressive 
young grain trader too rapid, and begged him to desist 
from what they termed a ruinous undertaking. He only 
laughed at them, and kept on in his go-ahead way and 
achieved a splendid success and amassed a large fortune. 

His four sons have been brought up in the elevator 
business. His oldest son, Fred, has an elevator at Balti- 
more, but Charles W., Eugene and George Henry are 
with him here, and it is almost a daily occurrence to see 
the sons and the father together discussing business mat- 
terson ’Change. All admire the family, and well they 
may, for their reputation is as white as the hair on the 
old man’s head. After a successful business career of 
over fifty years, few men can show such a record as Hi- 
ram Wheeler’s. Many say to’ him: ‘‘Mr. Wheeler, why 
don’t you retire?” His invariable reply is: ‘“‘I would 
rather die in the harness. It is better to wear out than to 
rust out.” 


MINNEAPOLIS STILL IN THE LEAD. 


The statistics for the crop season which has just ended 
show that Minneapolis still retains the lead as the primary 
wheat market of America. Her total receipts of wheat 
for the crop year of 1886 foot up nearly 40,000,000 bush- 
els, which is 12 per cent. increase over 1885. It is esti- 
mated that about 100,000 bushels were sent to Chicago in 
May and June on account of the fictitious prices there, 
which would otherwise have gone to Minneapolis. The 
receipts of flour were almost entirely of winter wheat 
grades for the use of Minneapolis bakers, and the total 
production of the mills about 150,000 barrels greater than 
the receipts and shipments, the excess going into local 
consumption. The following tables, prepared by Secre- 
tary Sturtevant, of the Chamber of Commerce, may be 
relied upon as being absolutely correct: 


WHEAT RECEIPTS—BUSHELS, 


1886-’7. 1885-6. 1884-75. 1883-4, 
September ...... 3,971,000 2,685,760  3,004.000 1,925,560 
October. 25... 4,428,050 7,138,320 5,001,360 3,193,927 
November....... 53599,550 4,073,440 4,145,120 2,784,457 
December....... 4,545,7 2,472,960 3,431,680 1,910,460 
ePANUMALY) sieeier te ee 2,527,280 1,918,560 3,438,960 1,411,760 
February........ 2,154,880 2,268,560 1,735,446 1,240,400 
Maroh .ssneriasire 3,706,640 2,222,640 2,066,400 2,145,920 
April Ainetiee 2,390,080 1,788,140 2,582,720 2,008,720 
Mayr cree eat: 2,924,880 2,081,750 2,654,400 2,297,680 
JUNE Hie wisn hes 2,744,560 2,350,150 1,642,680 1,826,680 
duly Paes 2,255,680 1,939,850 1,282,400 1,445,360 
Augisty. acer 2,030,030 1,796,850 1,127,280 1,363,600 
Totals.,.... 39,278,380 32,736,980 32,112,840 23,514,576 
WHEAT SHIPMENTS—BUSHELS. 
1886-7. 1885-6. 18845, 1883-4, 
September? <5... dct.» 585,200 477,680 238,960 20,489 
Octoberweeenwss-neee 707,850 713,440 688,000 542,500 
November...........- 1,321,000 621,040 1,015,840 594,000 
December.........--- 1,332,100 414,960 829,600 356,000 
SANUALY) oem ore 505,680 195,440 488,480 255,900 
February......-...--- 1,920 283,920 370,720 250,320 
Marche :2...5 ee ne 1,469,440 435,120 375,760 236,320 
Appr yap ete cert ets 724,680 349,380 368,480 236,320 
EN oeicomncnrra tosh 1,080,240 466,950 319,760 183,680 
HUNG He ecas state creer 1,452,080 294,350 211,120 179,200 
PUL Yee ce tea otestelatene 368,480 354,750 278,880 186,480 
BUI GTISE a etreie cients ote 966,5 222,200 353,920 191,520 
Totalssis.scse 10,894,730 4,929,430 6,584,430 8,132,749 


As compared with Duluth the excess of receipts at 
Minneapolis was 19,633,315; with Chicago, 14,946,352; 
with Milwaukee, 31,087,320 bushels. 

Of flour Minneapolis has shipped 6,057,336 barrels, and 
consumed 300,000, making a total of 6,337,336 barrels. 
The receipts have been 23,899 barrels, making a total pro- 
duction of 6,333,437 barrels, an increase over last year of 
867,756 barrels. Her exports of flour have been 2,572,- 
438 barrels, an increase over last year of 165,648 barrels. 
The total capacity of the mills is 35,375 barrels, an increase 
over last year of 2,200 barrels. The capacity of her ele- 
vators is 12,840,000 bushels, an increase over last year of 
565,000 bushels. The milling business is in a flourishing 
condition, and the prospects fair for a better state of af- 
fairs than for some time past. 


Mrs. Brown, widow of one of the victims of the St. 
Anthony elevator accident, at Minneapolis, has com- 
menced an action against the syndicate who purchased 
the damaged wheat, to recover damages. It will be re- 
membered that while shoveling away the wheat left from 
the great fire, the remaining portion of the walls gave 
way and the men were buried beneath the piles of hot 


grain. 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10, 1887. 


There is increased activity in nearly all of the distribut- 
ing markets. Jobbers of manufactured goods of all sorts 
are getting liberal orders, and in many cases the rush of 
business is taxing the shipping facilities of distributers. 
All this indicates the prevalence of a very hopeful feeling 
among the smaller dealers, whose close contact with con- 
sumers has enabled them to make a tolerably accurate 
forecast of probable requirements. Notwithstanding this 
current activity in trade, ther2 is a more conservative feel- 
ing among the larger manufacturing and wholesale inter- 
ests and in banking circles, due in part to the closeness of 
the money market, the recent failures in the coal and iron 
trade and the fear of unfavorable developments yet to 
come from recent speculations. The scrutiny of credits is 
very close, yet within conservative limits business is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and unless disturbed by unexpected 
happenings, commercial affairs promise steady aud health- 
ful improvement as the season shall advance. Anxiety 
respecting the damage to the growing crops has been 
allayed in consequence of much more encouraging 
weather conditions, while uneasiness respecting the future 
of monetary affairs is no‘ altogether removed, notwith- 
standing a large importation of gold from Europe, and 
the Treasury purchases of bonds, for the reason that the 
money markets generally rule firm, loanable funds are not 
in abundant supply, and commercial paper is difficult to 
place at the ruling rates. 


Speculation in wheat has been very tame, and there bas * 


been no improvement in the demand for export. Prices 
have been somewhat irreguiar, but fluctuations have been 
within narrow limits. 

In corn there has been a good local trade demand for 
spot lots, and prices have ruled firm under moderate offer- 
ings. Futures are neglected and nominal. 

The oats market has ruled a shade firmer, with a fair 
local trade demand for car lots, but little or no speculation. 

The annual report of the Maritime Exchange, just pub- 
lished, contains much valuable information regarding the 
commerce of the ports during 1886 and previous years. 
By the figures given it appears that the value of the im- 
ports last year, $37,997,005, was greater than in any 
former year, except 1880, when it was $38,993,832; while 
the value of the exports, $33,607,386, was less than any 
year since 1875, The import duties showed a great in 
crease, from $13,891,190.61 in 1885 to $16,182,101.35, an 
amount much in excess of the figures for any previous 
year. The statistics of vessel arrivals show that in 1886, 
417 American boats, whose tonnage was 127,518, entered 
from foreign ports, against 433 in 1885. The tonnage for 
1886 was far lighter than for any previous year back to 
1877. In the tonnage of foreign vessels from foreign 
ports there was an increase from 770,958 in 1885 to 943,340, 
and the number of such vessels went up from 748 to 862. 
Only 1880 showed better figures than these, the number 
then having been 1,059. There is asad falling off both 
in the number and tonnage of. American vessels which 
cleared for foreign ports, the figures being 248 and 148,810. 
These are smaller than for many years before, and are 
hardly half of the returns for 1887, when 460 American 
vessels, of 277,913 tons, sailed away for foreign ports. 
Both in the coastwise arrivals and clearances the figures 
seem to show that the commerce of the port is declining. 
There were 4,531 arrivals and 4,669 clearances, or less 
than for the last nine years, A table of exports of wheat 
and corn for the past ten years from Atlantic ports is not 
pleasant reading for a Philadelphian. It shows that 
Philadelphia’s percentage of the total exports has fallen 
off from 16.5 in 1878 to 7.2 in 1886. The exports of corn 
were only 1,857,353 bushels, or 3.2 per cent. of the total. 
New York has gained, while Boston and Baltimore have 
lost. 

The exports of grain from this port so far this year 
show a most gratifying increase. The exports of wheat 
up to this week have been 746,367 bushels, while for 1886 
there were but 3,158,307 bushels. The corn shipments 
for the year have been increased nearly 1,000,000 bushels, 
with a good demand for the remainder of the year. There 
is but little demand for oats at any of the ports in the 
United States. The vessels which have heretofore left in 
ballast for Baltimore now find it more profitable to load 
here. 

Large quantities of wheat are now being received at the 


Port Richmond elevator, it having been shipped to Phila- — 


delphia over the Reading tracks. It is stated that the 
amount now in the elevator is 500,000 bushels, while its 


re 
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storage capacity is 1,250,000 bushels. The indications are 
that the quantity of grain stored there will be largely in- 
creased, as the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company is 
preparing to make large shipments of wheat to this city. 
Sixteen steamers have been chartered to carry grain, and 
it is stated that they will commence receiving cargoes in a 
few days. This business has hitherto been almost com- 
pletely monopolized by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany at this port, but hereafter the elevator at Port Rich- 
mond will take an important part in grain shipments from 
this port. The Reading Railroad Company is understood 
to have made an arrangement fora regular line of steamers 
at this port in connection with the bonded warehouses it 
has built at Port Richmond. This will be completed in a 
day or two, and will be the largest structure of its kind in 
the city. The terminals of the company at Port Richmond 
were recently visited by European capitalists, and soon 
afterward the agreement was completed for a line of 
steamers. The bonded warehouse of the Baltimore & 


- Ohio Railroad Company, covering Pier 63 South Dela- 


ware avenue, is nearly completed, and it is thought that 
one object of President Garrett’s mission to Europe is to 
secure a line of steamers to touch at this warehouse. 
Prominent shipping men say that these improvements 
indicate an increasing importance for Philadelphia as a 
seaport and a return to the activity which it at one time 
had. 

The brokers of the Chicago Produce Exchange have 
recently advanced their rates of commission from one- 
eighth of one per cent. to $2 per 1,000 bushels. W. B. 
Duprey, a grain broker and a member of the Commercial 
Exchange of this city, speaking of the change, says: ‘““The 
new Chicago rate of commission is too high, and our cus- 
tomers in this city won’t standit. Orders will be diverted 
to New York, where a low rate still prevails, During the 
last three months our firm placed orders in Chicago for 
Philadelphia people amounting to 800,000 bushels of 
wheat, and under the new management I don’t expect we 
shall place orders there for more than 1,000 bushels during 
the next three months.” 

The annual convention of the Pennsylvania millers was 
held at Williamsport, Sept. 1, with a good attendance, 
including representatives from New Jersey. A resolution, 
indorsing the Inter-State Commerce Bill, was heartily 
approved. The present officers were re-elected. 

It is not the quantity of American wheat, and the price 
at which it can be thrown upon foreign markets in com- 
petition with that of other countries that is our advantage, 
but the quality also causes a preference for our superior 
staple. Great Britain again has a short.grain crop, and its 
wheat this year is not up to the usual standard of excel- 
lence. The dealers in English markets know they have 
large purchases to make from abroad to supply the home 
deficiency, but hesitate to buy, hoping that later in the 
season the pressure to sell from countries having asurplus 
may bring prices down to a lower level than they still 
occupy. Liverpool tries to persuade itself that American 
wheat is not the chief factor for regulating prices in the 
English market. The Mark Lane Express of recent date 
remarks: ‘‘America has not the control of our market that 
she thinks she has; if she will not sell, India and Russia 
will; but the dread of an American wheat avalanche has 
paralyzed our trade ever since there have been such im- 
mense accumulations in the United States elevators or 
public stores.” It is not our wheat that market dreads so 
much as the superior quality of Amerivan flour. The 
Hapress admits that ‘‘it is American flour which has done 
us most harm; all the best wheat is milled there and sent 
here as a manufactured product at a price with which we 
cannot compete, and which is rapidly undermining and 
destroying our local milling industry. If this is allowed 
to go on ‘the Key of Mark Lane’ will ultimately find its 
way to Minneapolis.” 

It may gratify the pride of patriotic Americans to know 
that the United States produces three-quarters of the corn 
crop of the world. The production last year was 1,665,- 
441,000 bushels. Every state and territory in the Union 
produces more or less corn, but the seven principal corn 
states are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska. The area devoted to corn shows a con- 
stant tendency to enlargement, having doubled in the last 
fifteen years, and it is now increasing at the rate of 2,000, - 
000 to 3,000,000 acres annually. The table given below 
shows the estimated annual production for nineteen years, 
the amount exported and the amount retained for home 
consumption. The exports and the amount retained for 
home consumption are for the year ending June 30, and 
standing opposite the production for the preceding year— 
thus the corn crop of the year 1868 is ona line with the ex- 


ports, and the amount retained for the year ending June 
30, 1869, and so on: 


-Total Retained for Home 
Production Exports Consumption. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1868 ARE 768,320, 8,288,685 760,031,300 
TSO QS techetsi aks 906,527,000 2,140,487 904,386,500 
TSVOR Sane 874,320, 10,673,553 963,646,500 
i tsy dro eeneetneres 1,094,255,000 35,727,010 1,058,528,000 
AST steers 991,898,000 40,154,374 951,743,600 
nhs Gy eae Bars 1,092,719,000 35,985,834 1,056, 733,200 
a: 72: ee tae 932,274,000 30,025,036 902,249,000 
WSUS jectrcea + 850,148,500 50,910,532_ 799,238,000 
NS TGrcemee rte 1,321,069,000 72,652,611 1,248,416,400 
TSC edeen le 1,283,827,000 87,192,110 1,196,634,900 
IetiSea sane 1,342,558,000 87,884,892 1,254,673, 100 
SCOP iach 1,388,218,800 99,572,329 1,288,646,400 
SBOE cays erat 1,547,901,800 93,648,147 1,454,253,600 
USS 1 sacar 1,717,484,500 44,340,683 1,673,093,800 
A882 Fecvalira tere 1,194,916,000 41,655,653 1,153, 260,300 
TS83 ects 1,617,025, 100 30,912,713 1,586, 112,400 
TSB4e Oe cate 1,551,066,800 52,876,456 1,498, 190,400 
SS Feta Fa: 1,936,000,000 64,829,617 1,971,170,400 
TS86 ees 1,665,441,000 41,368,580 1,624,072,400 


The noticeable fact here is the very small amount of 
the crop exported. It has never amounted to 614 per cent. 
of the whole product, and for the last twenty years has 
averaged less than 4 per cent. In 1859 the exports of 
corn and corn-meal averaged little over 1 per cent. Dur- 
ing the years when the harvests of Western Europe were 
poor, from 1869 to 1879, they averaged much heavier 
than usual, the increase being partly accounted for by the 
fact that the export price dropped from 93 cents a bushel 
in 1869 to 54 cents in 1879. Careful estimates made by 
the government show that not one sixth of the corn crop 
of the United States goes beyond country lines. 

The market for grain freights continues very dull, and 
rates are to a great extent nominal. We quote at 2s@2s. 
3d. for steamers for prompt loading for Cork for orders 
and direct Continent. There is no room offering in regu 
lar line ocean steamers. J, Cry: 


A BELT LACE. 


Place the ends of the belt together, punch holes as for 
lacing in the usual way; then punch another row of holes 


directly behind them, from one to one and a half inches 
away, and not as large as the ones nearest to the end. Cut 
a lacing eight times as long as the belt is wide, or the lace 
may be spliced as soon as one is used up. Commence 
lacing from the inside of the belt; put the lace through 
the holes nearest the end and in opposite ends of the belt, 
beginning at one edge, and draw the lace through, until 
the ends of the belt are drawn together and the lace is of 
equal length on the outside of the belt. Pass the ends 
across, put them down in the contrary way from what 
they were before, and bring them up through the same 
holes that you put them through first; then you have the 
laces on the outside of the belt. Put the ends of each lace 
down through the holes directly behind them, but do not 
draw them down snug until after you put it up through 
the same hole as before from that side, and draw it all 
tight. Now we have one set of holes finished, and the 
lace is on the outside of the belt. Cross the ends and 
pass down the first row of holes, and repeat as at first, 
and the lazing will be exactly similar, with the exception 
that there will be but two thicknesses of lacing in the 
place of three, as at the first; for it is most essential to 
have the edges of the belt laced firmly, lest your belt 
should run crooked over the pulleys. 


The following touching verse comes from the sunny 
land of Texas: 

The chinch bug eats the farmer’s grain, 
The bee moth spoils his honey, 

The bed bug fills him full of pain, 
The humbug scoops his money. 

Nearly 3,000,000 bushels of flaxseed is annually grown 
in the state of Iowa, and the oil cake is largely exported. 
An Iowa paper says: ‘‘If it pays English feeders to have 
oil cake shipped from Iowato England to feed their 
stock, perhaps we do not fully appreciate its value as a 
food.” 


CORN SHELLERS. 


BY C. W. MARSH IN ‘‘FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS.” 
{Continued from last month. } 


The venerable Augustus Adams of the Sandwich Man- 
ufacturing Company, the recognized leader in the de- 
velopment of corn shellers, now in his eighty-second year, 
in answer to our queries, writes as follows: ‘‘The first 
sheller that I ever saw was one that ‘Father Brewster’ 
had when he came to Elgin, Ill., which he brought from 
the East, but where made I donot know. It was like one 
of our one-hole machines, except that it delivered the 
shelled corn and cobs all together. Gregory and myself 
at Elgin made some one-hole shellers, taking Brewster’s 
for pattern, which were probably the first shellers made 
in the state. The first separating sheller I ever saw was 
the Burrall Iron Sheller, about 1843 or 1844, which dis- 
charged the corn at the bottom, and the cobs at the end. 
This was built at Seneca Falls, N. Y. The first two-hole 
sheller that I know of was made by Allen Wayne, who 
furnished his own patterns and had his castings made by 
B. W. Raymond, when the latter was in company with 
me at Elgin. Wayne failed, owing Raymond for cast- 
ings, etc. Raymond took his patterns and stock and 
turned them over to us at Elgin, and we worked up the un- 
finished stock, which was the commencement of our mak- 
ing two-hole shellers. The first power sheller I ever saw 
was, I think, in 1843 or 1844 at Bloomington, Ill., and 
was what was known as the ‘Cannon Sheller.’ It was a 
cast-iron case about seven feet long and perhaps a foot in 
diameter—receiving the corn at one end and discharging 
the cobs at the other, much like the ‘Ottawa Sheller,’ 
only I think there was no bar to shell against, but I do 
not recollect its internal arrangement well enough to de- 
scribe it. I think it was made in Pennsylvania. The 
second was a cylinder sheller, made at Peoria; I do not 
recollect the maker’s name. The next (about 1858) was 
the ‘Magnolia,’ built at Magnolia, Putnam Co., Ill., which 
shelled with ribs on a cast cylinder, and it had, I think, a 
concave with round rods to let the corn through. I do 
not now recollect particularly, but there was no ‘Cannon’ 
about that. I guess the Adams ran 7¢ outa long time 
ago. And the newt cylinder sheller that came considerably 
into use, more especially in warehouses, was the 
‘Richards,’ made in Chicago. This had a revolving 
screen surrounding the cylinder to separate the corn from 
the cobs.” Mr. Adams mentions others, but as they are 
more modern, we reserve notice of them till we describe 
shellers that are now on the market. 

Mr. Galt says that he recollects ‘‘using a sheller at an 
early day, made by driving broken nails into a cylinder, 
placing the cylinderina box, and as the cylinder was 
turned it shelled the corn from the cob.” The improve- 
ment of such crude devices leads to the perfected imple- 
ment of trade. The Annual Register of Rural Affairs 
for 1857, says of Smith’s patent ‘‘Cannon Sheller,” which 
I am informed was manufactured at Kinderhook, N. Y., 
that it was considered the best then in use for shelling 
corn on a large scale, and described it as follows: ‘‘It is 
a horizontal-toothed cylinder, six feet long and fourteen 
inches in diameter. It can be operated by water, steam 
or horse power, and hence would be very valuable in the 
Western States, where Indian cornis grown in great 
quantities. * * * The ears of corn are confined in the 
operation toa part of the upper or rising side of this 
cylinder, by means of a cast-iron concave or case extend- 
ing the whole length of the machine; and the corn being 
shoveled in at one end is driven through, and the cobs 
discharged at the other, while the corn falls below, being 
admitted by the small space on either side of the cylinder. 
The operation is governed by elevating or depressing the 
discharging end, which causes the machine to discharge 
the cobs fast or slow, and of course operating more or 
less upon them—thus securing to the operator the means 
of finishing his work. It is capable of shelling 200 
bushels of ears per hour with a two-horse power; price 
$45 and $50.” The Register also speaks of the ‘‘Clinton” 
—one and two-hole shellers of the dise or picker-wheel 
type, as in general use; price $10 to $12. This sheller was 
built by the Clinton Agricultural Works, of Clintonville, 
Conn., and had a very extensive sale, in fact quantities of 
them were shipped abroad, 

Mr. Adams moved from Elgin to Sandwich, Ill, in 
1857, where A. Adams & Sons continue this business and 
put out several styles of shellers of the picker-wheel 
type; and before the war they had become widely known 
to the corn buyers on the roads running through the 
“corn belt” on account of their two and four-hole horse 
power machines. These were, as to shelling devices, 
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simply enlargements of their hand-shellers—consisting of 
a large picker-faced disc or wheel, with a smaller wheel 
having beveled and ribbed face (stripping or feed wheel) 
faced to it, and arag iron, for each shelling set, and ar- 
ranged in series of two or four for two or four-hole 
shellers. The four-hole machine was furnished with fan 
and elevator, and was turned by two-horse power. It 
was fed from table on a level with the throats, a man on 
each side feeding two. Two expert men could put 
through about 800 bushels per day, a very satisfactory re- 
sult—considering the inexpensive character of the ma- 
chinery, the light force and power for operating it, and 
the neatness and cleanness of the work done, as com- 
pared with the large cylinder shellers then in use. 

Some two or three years before the war I bought a two- 
hole one-horse power sheller from Dillman & Sons, Plain- 
field, Ill. This was of the picker-wheel type, also with 
cob carrier and little fan. It worked well and shelled 
quite rapidly. Iam informed that the elder Dillman died 
in 1862 or 1863, that his sons worked on for some years 
and then moved to Joliet, where the business was after- 
ward merged in the Joliet Manufacturing Co. A sheller 
on the same general plan was made at Morris, Ill., at the 
time above mentioned, known as the ‘‘McQuiston,” but 
it did not largely enter the trade. The old firm of Galt 
& Tracey, which was afterward merged in the Keystone 
Manufacturing Co., Sterling, Ill., made hand shellers at 
an early period in the history of Western manufacture, 
and afterward horse powers—the business having been 
greatly enlarged and continued down to the present. 

Wm. Gillman, of Ottawa, IIl., early in the ‘‘sixties,” 
began the manufacture of a cylinder sheller for portable 
service among the farmers. This was a very good ma- 
chine, and had considerable sale. It was the beginning 
of the business that for many years past has gone under 
the name of King & Hamilton. There was also in use 
before the war a cylinder sheller made at La Fayette, 
Ind. This was a large machine adaptable to warehouses, 
and I understand was substantially the same as the one 
built by Mr. Richards, of Chicago, and known widely as 
the ‘‘Richards Sheller.” Many others in the West began 
manufacture later, whose work I will notice in the next 
paper. 

In the East—besides the ‘“‘Clinton,” which received its 
name from David Clinton, who invented the bevel or feed 
wheel and its combination with the picker wheel, and the 
“Burrall,” invented by T. J. Burrall, who about 1850 
fixed his shelling device in a cast-iron case, with sep- 
arator forming a part of the case—there were A. Blaker 
& Co., Newtown, Pa.; the Pennock Manufacturing 
Company, Kennett Square, Pa., and Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, Worcester, Mass., all manufacturing shellers 
along about 1850 of the picker-wheel type. The last- 
named concern built what was known as the ‘‘Armsby.” 
This sheller was an improvement upon the Clinton in the 
direction of cheapness; the feed wheel, pinion, shaft and 
balance*wheel were cast in one piece, the picker wheel 
and its shaft in same) way; so the labor of fitting up 
the iron work was reduced to turning the journals. It 
was a good machine and had a large sale, but having a 
small balance wheel it was not so well adapted for shelling 
large ears as small, hence it was not in demand in the 
West to any great extent. Some were made double and 
some with separators. 

I regret my inability to obtain more information con- 
cerning shellers manufactured at an early period in the 
Eastern States, but I can only give what I can get, or may 
know personally, about any of the machines or classes of 
implements which I have endeavored to describe. It is 
interesting to me—this work of tracing and following the 
development of implements from the first crude begin- 
nings onward through theages past, into the perfected ma- 
chines of the present. It proves that this development 
was not a regular process, but that primitive man, wher- 
ever he began to till the earth, provided himself with sub- 
stantially the same rude implements, as instinctively as 
all would seek something tight and hollow for holding 
water; that the ancient civilized peoples of history had 
made considerable progress in these practical arts, bring- 
ing their machines up to the same general standard; that 
little or no advance had been made since the opening of 
the Christian era until about the beginning of this cent- 
ury; that the British took the first steps in modern prog- 
ress; and that during the last half century in the United 
States development has been so rapid that perfection in 
all lines has been substantially attained. These proposi- 
tions provide food for various reflections and specula- 
tions. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


The Roller Chain Belting Co., of Columbus, O., report 
their chain business booming, running full time with a 
good outlook for future orders. 

Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. of this city will furnish 
11,000 20x6 heavy cross tin buckets for the huge elevator 
that Armour is building on Goose Island in this city. 


The Chicago Feed Mill Co., of Chicago, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators, H. C. Staver, W. H. Swarthout and T. H. McAdow. 


Fred Reese, of Paris, Ill., has patented a broom-corn 
seed separator that is meeting with great success in the 
broom-corn regions of the West. He has also applied 
for a patent on a broom cutter that has many good points 
to recommend it. 


D. B. and J. W. Peters, of Galloway, Ohio, have pat- 
ented a grain door for railroad cars which is so con- 
structed that it may be removed, allowing the grain to 
flow out in about one minute’s time, an operation that 
usually occupies one-half an hour and an endless amount 
of cutting and breaking of lumber. 

The Link-Belt Machinery Company, of Chicago, II1., is 
just completing one of the largest plants for handling coal 
in the United States. The machinery is for the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company at Milwaukee, Wis. By this arrange- 
ment all the coal is unloaded, screened, assorted and re- 
loaded automatically by a system of link-belt elevators 
and conveyors. 


Oliver Caldwell, of Chicago, Ill., has invented a method 
of making continuous and seamless spiral conveyor flights 
or elevators which consists in forming a flight from a strip 
of metal thicker at its outer edge than at its inner edge 
by passing the same between rolls adapted and arranged 
to act upon such a strip of metal and bring it to a sub- 
stantially uniform thickness and spiral form. 


The following is a list of the the boiler sales of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y., for the months of 
July snd August: The Electric Club, New York City, 75- 
pound; Eagle Knitting Company, Elkhart, Ind., (second 
order,) 50-pound; Old Kentucky Woolen Mills, Louis- 
ville, Ky., (second order,) 104:pound; A Hayward, San 
Mateo, Cal., 51-pound; Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., (third order,) 208-pound; Sibley Mills, 
Baltimore, Md., (second order,) 125-pound; Pacific Power 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., 208-pound; New York 
Steam Co., New York City, (fourteenth order,) 400-pound; 
New York Steam Co., New York City, (fifteenth order,) 
250-pound; Edison Electric Manufacturing Co., of New 
York City, (thirty-fifth order,) for three new stations, 
8,700-pound; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 
Chicago, (second order ) 136-pound; St. Louis Refrigera- 
tor and Wooden Cutter Co., (second order,) 240-pound; 
Chickies Iron Co., Chickies, Pa., 240-pound; Randleman 
Manufacturing Co., Randleman, N. C., 51-pouad; D. R. 
Campbell, Sangerville, Me., 122-pound; Inter:State Con- 
solidated Rapid Transit Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo, 
400-pound; People’s Cable Railway, Kansas City, Mo., 
600-pound; Troy Iron & Steel Co., Troy, N. Y., (second 
order,) 460-pound; Market Street Cable Railway Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., (second order,)500-pound; T. A. Edison, 
for his new laboratory, Orange, N. Y., 219-pound; New 
York Steam Company, New York City, (sixteenth order,) 
250-pound; making a total of 13,387 pounds. 


‘DAKOTA WHEAT. 


Trouble is apprehended in Dakota on account of the 
condition of the wheat brought to the elevators. In ad- 
dition to refuse matter, seeds, etc., found in it, much of 
it was harvested in wet weather, and instead of allowing 
it to dry out properly in the shock, the farmers stacked it 
while damp. It was then threshed too soon, and as a 
consequence is now getting pretty well heated and will 
come out musty and mouldy. The warehousemen refuse 
to receive it in this condition except at very low prices. 
This will force a large quantity of grain into store in 
country houses for account of the owner, and the result 
will be that the houses will be filled with off-grade wheat 
and a blockade will follow. Some elevators have closed 
their houses, as they cannot provide special bins for the 


damaged wheat, and there is a great risk in handling it at 
all. 
ports that out of 50,000 bushels a day delivered by 
farmers, they are purchasing only about 2,000 bushels, 
the remainder going into store on the farmer’s account. 
The farmers are advised to hold back their wheat as long 
as possible and avoid rushing it to the market. At best 
they cannot hope to receive anything like the market 
price. 


INSPECTION AND DOCKAGE OF 
GRAIN. 


At the recent meeting of tne Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners, the grades of grain now in 
force were re-established for the coming year. The 
grades adopted by the commission will also be known as 
the Dakota grades, and as the Dakota law requires that 
grades in the territory shall not differfrom those of Min- 
nesota, samples of all grades of all grains are to be pre- 
pared for Dakota warehouses and elevators. The grades 
of wheat for the coming year in both Dakota and Min- 
nesota will be as follows: 


No. 1 Hard Spring Wheat—No. 1 hard spring wheat 
must be sound, bright and well cleaned, and must be com- 
posed mostly of hard Scotch fife and weigh not less than 
fifty-eight pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat—No. 1 Northern spring 
wheat must be sound and well cleaned, and must be com- 
posed of the hard and soft varieties of spring wheat. 
Note—It is to be understood that the minimum test weight 
of this grade shall not be less than fifty-seven pounds to 
the measured bushel, and must contain not less than 
about 50 per cent. of the hard varieties of spring wheat. 

No. 2 Northern Spring Wheat—No. 2 Northern spring 
wheat must be sound, reasonably clean, and of good mill- 
ing quality. Note—This grade to include all wheat not 
suitable for the higher grades, and to weigh not less than 
fifty-six pounds to the measured bushel. 

No. 3 Spring Wheat—No. 3 spring wheat shall com- 
prise all inferior, shrunken or dirty spring wheat, weigh- 
ing not less than fifty-four pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

Rejected Spring Wheat—Rejected spring wheat shall 
include all spring wheat that is grown, badly bleached, or 
for any cause unfit for No. 3 wheat. Note—Wheat con- 
taining any admixture of “rice” or ‘‘goose” wheat will in 
no case be graded higher than rejected. 

No Grade—All wheat that isin a heating condition, 
musty, or too damp to be safe for warehousing, or has 
any considerable admixture of foreign grain or seeds, or 
is badly ‘‘bin burnt,” whatever grade it might otherwise 
be, shall be pronounced ‘‘No grade,” with inspector's 
notations as to quality and conditions. 

The commission also took under consideration a set of 
rules governing the weighing, dockage, inspection and 
handling of grain, reported by Chief Inspector James. 
A number of changes were made, chief of which was in 
the rule governing the dockage of grain. The rule as re- 
vised reads as follows: 

Rule 49—In inspecting wheat that has not been properly 
cleaned, the track inspector shall determine, and shall 
state upon his inspection ticket the number of pounds 
per bushel or fraction thereof that in his judgment will 
be a just and proper allowance for cleaning the wheat, 
and the grade fixed upon it by said inspector if cleaned 
in a public warehouse under state supervision, provided 
that if said wheat contains such an excess of dirt or foul 
seed that the inspector cannot correctly judge the amount 
thereof, he shall determine by actual test with suitable 
appliances the average amount of such dirt and foul seed 
per bushel that it will be necessary to deduct for properly 
cleaning such wheat to the grade fixed upon it by the in- 
spector, and when such deduction has been determined, 
it shall be plainly stated upon the inspection ticket. After 
the waste in any lot of grain has been determined each 
public warehouseman shall be held responsible to clean 
such grain under state supervision, and make it fit and 
suitable for the grade fixed upon it by the track in- 
spector. 

Nothing in the within rule shall deprive any interested 
party of the privilege of ordering the grain into a public 
warehouse and causing the actual waste to be ascertained. 

In no case shall the cleaning machinery be run in a dif- 


.| ferent manner than while in ordinary use, either by speed, 


feed or draft, and in case parties so desire, the actual dirt 
taken out of said grain shall be saved and weighed on a 
platform scale to be kept by each public elevator or ware- 
house for that purpose, allowing a fair per cent. for waste 
passing through the blow spout. 

The owner or agent of any lot of grain so ordered 
cleaned shall have full and free access to such grain dur- 
ing the process of cleaning. The grain shall be weighed 
before and after such cleaning by astate weighman. The 
result of such cleaning shall be final and binding upon 
all parties. 
elevator or warehouse shall not exceed one-half cent per 
bushel. 


Sunday school teacher to little son of a Wall street 
broker—‘‘Now why did the bears come out of the woods 
and eat up the bad little boys who made fun of Elisha?” 
Sharp boy—“ ’Cause they’d stood in with the bulls.” 


One company operating on the Manitoba line, re-' 


The charge for cleaning wheat ina public | 
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The corn crop of Mississippi is estimated at 36,000,000 
bushels. 

Prince Bismarck has interests in three large distilleriest 
in Germany. 


It is said that the California wheat deal has been 
seriously felt in Liverpool. 


Minneapolis is making about 23,000 barrels of flour 
daily and so using up just about her wheat receipts. 


The Canadian Pacific has reduced wheat rates between 
Winnipeg and Port Arthur to four cents per hundred. 


It is reported that Kansas will probably need the entire 
wheat product of the state this year for home consump- 
tion. 

It is said that during its period of growth Indian corn 
draws from the soil thirty-six times its own weight of 
water. 

The crop calculator of the Bismarck Tridune has 
figured out that Dakota’s wheat yield will reach 70,000,000 
bushels this year. 


The wheat crop harvested on the Glenn grant, near 
Jacinto, Cal, will amount to over 200,000 sacks, most of 
it sold and shipped at once. 


Russian wheat planted in the Northwestern British 
provinces shows that it matures before the frost, and will 
be of great value to that region. : 


The stock of wheat in all the Call Board warehouses at 
San Francisco and Port Costa, Cal., on Sept. 1 was 282,- 
000 tons, an increase of 100,000 tons during August. 


To correct a misapprehension that exists in certain quar- 
ters, the statement is made that there will be no change 
made this fall in the rules governing barley inspection at 
Chicago. 

Experiments have shown that soaking seed-oats for 
about two days in a solution of sulphate of copper—four 
ounces in a gallon of water—prevented the appearance of 
smut in the crop. It is at least worth a trial. 


The area in flaxseed in Kansas this year was 132,580 
acres and the yield 90 per cent. of an average for the past 
five years. The area in broom corn is 71,575 acres, and 
the condition 76 per cent. of an average for the past five 
years. : 


Hereafter separate bills of lading will be issued for each 
carload of grain consigned to Buffalo. Grain will not be 
delivered in that city in the future save on presentation 
of original bills of lading, and not on bank orders as in 
the past. 


Reports from Manitoba agree that the average estimated 
yield of twenty-five bushels to the acre is being exceeded. 
In some places the yield was thirty-six bushels by measure, 
which would probably make thirty-eight bushels per 
acre by weight. 


In 1879 there were only forty cotton-seed oil mills in the 
South. In 1886 there were 146, and the capital employed 
in them had increased from $3,504,500 to $10,792,450. Of 
the 3,000,000 tons of seed grown annually only 400,000 
tons are yet made into oil. 


A meeting of the grain examiners of the Board of 
Trade of Toronto, Ont., is to be held Sept. 15 for the 
purpose of choosing samples of grain of the various 
grades to be the standards by which the inspectors for 
1887-8 throughout Canada are to be guided. 

The report of the trustee of E. L. Harper & Co. has 
been filed in the Probate Court of Cincinnati. The total 
appraised value of assets is $103,202. The total direct 
liabilities are $1,462,744; indirect liabilities as indorsers 
$1,692,078. The showing would give creditors about 4 
per cent. on their claims. 


An Iowa correspondent of the Chicago 7rdbune calls 
the attention of the General Freight Agents of Western 
roads to the necessity for more equitably adjusting the 
freight tariff on flaxseed from Western points to Chicago, 
to bring it more nearly on a basis with wheat and other 
grain. He thinks the rate at present is entirely too high, 
and says that when the farmer could get $1.25 to $1.35 
per bushel for his crop, he could afford to pay the old rate 
which was the same as for wheat; but now when flaxseed 


| 
is selling at from 95 cents to $1 per bushel, and the aver- 


age yield is only six bushels per acre, no inducement is 
offered the farmer to cultivate it. From Western Iowa 
and Minnesota points the rate on wheat is 24 and 25 cents 
per hundred pounds, while the rate or flaxseed is 30 to 31. 
He thinks this difference should be modified. 


It is thought by some that wheat-growing will have to 
be abandoned in Iowa except in the exireme northern 
portion, as the wheat brings the chinch-bug, which, after 
the wheat is cut, goes for the corn field. In this case, the 
farmer would have to fall back on stock-raising as his 
principal source of income. 


The following is among the recent instructions issued 
to agents by the freight department of the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul: On mixed car loads of grain and seed from one 
consignor to one consignee, the car load rate on each kind 
of grain and seed will apply, provided that all but one of 
the different kinds of grain and seed are sacked. 


About 28.15 per cent. of our total probable wheat sur- 
plus available for export has been sent abroad in about 
two months of the new crop year. This is at the rate of 
210,000,000 bushels per annum, while the calculated 
available surplus for export wheat and flour, July 1, 1887, 
to July 1, 1888, is equal to about 115,000,000 bushels. 


A most remarkable yield of oats has been threshed by 
Martin Brownfield, near Tolono, Ill. On eight acres of 
ground he had 672 bushels, machine measure, being 84 
bushels per acre. The oats were extremely fine and 
heavy, weighing out 110 bushels per acre. The ground 
was carefully prepared and seeded at the rate of three 
bushels per acre. 


A Duluth man says that one reason why so much wheat 
comes in bad condltion to the market is because farmers 
have their wheat threshed by owners of threshing machines 
who charge by the bushel. They have been known to 
tack bags over the screen of the machines, and thereby 
make more out of the farmer by charging him for wheat 
filled with chaff. 

More than 1,000,000 bushels of the California wheat 
now in Liverpool was sold Sept. 1 at about 6s. per cental, 
most of it being purchased by millers. One parcel, how- 
ever, was purchased by an exporter from Chicago, who 
made out of it a profit of 2s. per cental, having sold itt 
short some time ago at 8s. And so they reap the benefits 
of the great deal. 


The statement of the visible supply of grain afloat and 
ashore on Sept. 10, as issued by the Produce Exchange, 
was: Wheat, 31,210,890 bushels—increase, 523,761 bushels; 
corn, 7,106,089 bushels—increase, 269,239 bushels; oats, 
4,378,400 bushels—decrease, 346,767 bushels; rye, 281,864 
bushels—decrease, 27,801 bushels; barley, 514,054 bushels 
—increase, 222,112 bushels. 

An item in the New Orleans Picayune states that Dli- 
nois farmers propose to transport thousands of hogs from 
the drouth-stricken regions of this state to Northern Mis- 
sissippi, where corn is abundant. This is certainly re- 
versing the usual order of things, as until but a few years 
ago Mississippi depended on Illinois and other Western 
states almost entirely for her corn. 


The statement of the Kansas Board of Agriculture 
makes the wheat crop 7,470,350 bushels. This, with the 
old wheat on hand, will be enough for bread and seed. 
The corn crop is 82,557,258 bushels from 6,520,428 acres, 
a yield of 49 per cent. of an average for the past five 
years, and a decrease from last year of 44,143,000 bushels. 
There were 12,000,000 bushels of corn carried over. 


Receipts of grain at Buffalo for August aggregated 
13,608,000 bushels, and for the season to August 31, 60,- 
687,000 bushels, as compared with 54,689,000 bushels in a 
like portion of 1886. The movement of grain via Welland 
Canal, this season, is said by the Commercial Advertiser to 
have been very light. Shipments of grain received by 
lake to the East by rail are unusually large, the total 
being 17,748,000 bushels, to 12,944,000, 7,121,000, and 
5,564,000 respectively, in the preceding three years. The 
canal shipments aggregate 28,642,000 bushels, a gain over 
last year of 2,000,000 bushels. 

The Citizen, of Dalton, Ga., is responsible for the fol- 
lowing: ‘It is said the corn is so rank, dark and 
green on the Connasauga bottoms that the light from the 
fire-flies can be seen flickering through its somber shade, 
even when the sun is high in the heavens. An old farmer 
tells a good one about a fellow who lost his way in one of 
these vast, dark forests of corn, and was utterly unable to 
extricate himself. An exploring party with lanterns went 
in search of him, When at last ‘the lost was found,’ he 


was discovered in the top of a tall cornstalk, astraddle of 
an ear of corn, where he had been watching for the last 
twenty-four hours for the sun to rise.” 


An important suit was begun Aug. 31 in the United 
States Circuit Court at Cincinnati, Ohio, against Smith, 
Vail & Co., of Dayton, Ohio, and the Southern Cotton- 
Seed Oil Company and its promoters, by Geo. W. Hatfield, 
of Arkansas, to recover certain patents on oil press boxes 
of which Mr. Hatfield is the inventor, and also royalties 
for the manufacture of a large number of these boxes 
sold by Smith, Vail & Co. 


Orders have been received at Duluth from the North- 
western Underwriters’ Association advancing the insur- 
ance rate on elevators fifty cents a hundred. The action 
applies to all elevators at Minneapolis, Fargo, Grand 
Forks, and all other points in the Northwest, as well as to 
Duluth. The heavy losses incurred by insurance com- 
panies on grain and elevators during the past year is the 
cause of the increased rate. 


Since the wheat has been threshed in the great wheat 
counties in the Red River Valley, Dakota, it has been 
found to fall far below the expected yield, and, indeed, is 
the lowest on record. On the Dalrymple, Cass and other 
vast wheat farms, it will not average ten bushels per acre, 
and the grain is unusually dirty, which will still further 
lower the amount. The shortage, with low prices, will 
make times rather hard in that section of the country. 


Some one in Iowa has introduced to notice a new fuel, 
which is destined to take the place of coal in the prairie 
countries. The fuel is made by grinding cornstalks and 
coarse prairie grass together, moistening -them and then 
pressing the pulp into blocks about twelve inches long 
and four inches thick. These blocks are then dried It 
is claimed that one block will give an hout’s steady heat, 
and that the fuel can be produced for three dollars per 
ton. 


Another from Nebraska: A farmer a few miles from 
Columbus went out one day last week to get an ear of 
green vorn for dinner. Not having a ladder handy, he 
attempted to climb up a cornstalk to get it. When he 
got up about fifteen or twenty feet and took hold of the 
ear, it suddenly broke loose and the farmer fell and broke 
his arm. The ear came down and only missed his head 
afew inches. Had it hit him he would undoubtedly have 
been killed. 


“T never saw a greater rascal in my life than old Smith 
is,” remarked a farmer. ‘‘What makes you think so?” 
asked a friend. ‘‘Why, he said that the first sack of oats 
that Isold him was too light, so I put a large iron wedge 
in the next sack of oats, just to please him, you know, 
and—”’ ‘Did he kick against the wedge?”  ‘‘No, he 
would have split his foot if he had kicked against the 
wedge. He did worse.” ‘‘Did worse?”  ‘‘Yes; the 
blamed old thief kept the wedge.” 


A good old church deacon in Michigan who was tempted 
into dabbling a bit in wheat picked up the paper one 
morning and read: “A more hellish feeling developed in 
our market yesterday.” The editor had written it 
“bullish,” but the good old deacon laid the paper right 
down and went to his telephone and said to his broker: 
“Sell me out at once for whatever you can get. I’ve been 
expecting something like this for a long time, and I don’t 
propose to have old satan walk in on me.” 


It is claimed that the farmers are holding onto wheat 
in many sections of the West on account of the light crop 
of corn, but at the same time the interior receipts of wheat 
have rather increased over the previous week. <A writer 
of good judgment and a good deal of experience makes 
the following estimates of the wheat crop in probable 
receipts at Minneapolis, Sept. 1, 1887, to Sept. 1, 1888, 15 
per cent. [less; Duluth, 15 per cent.; Milwaukee, 
20 per cent. less than last year, and at Chicago, July 
1to July 1, 1887-88, 20 per cent. less than last year. 


The destruction of the grain elevators at St. Anthony, 
near Minneapolis, recently, with a loss of over $1,000,- 
000, again calls attention to the very hazardous nature of 
these risks. There are a number of huge elevators in the 
vicinity of New York, which it would be advisable for the 
inspectors to see to. Admitting that they are supplied 
with all the necessary appliances to fight fire, the question 
remains, what condition are these appliances in, and how 
often are they tested to see if they are in working order? 
We refer particularly to the hose, the couplings on the 
plugs, and the fire pumps. A little investigation will 
show that the hint herein given is of value—Jnswrance 
World. 
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Clio, Mich., is prospecting for a grain elevator. 

A pew elevator has been completed at Persia, Iowa. 

T. W. Haley will establish a brewery at Palatka, Fla. 

Stuber & Co., brewers, Syracuse, N. Y., have sold 
out. p b 2 

Gladstone, Mich., aspires to the honor of being a grain 
port. 

A new linseed oil mill has been started at Yankton, 
Dak. 

A grain elevator is in course of erection at Downing, 
Towa. 

Seed wheat 
Mich, 

Salina county, Kan., claims a corn crop of 600,000 
bushels, 

Graddy & Son will build a new grain elevator at Ver- 
sailles, Ky. 

R. E. Miller, grain dealer, Richmond, Va.. has made 
an assignment. 

A. H. Reed & Co. have sold their grain elevator at 
Glencoe, Minn. 

Chas. Barrell has sold out his hay and grain business at 
Galveston, Tex. a 

The Eagle Mills Distillery Co. has been incorporated at 
Mt. Jackson, Ind. 

Cincinnati parties contemplate the erection of a brewery 
at Roanoke, N. C. 

A new grain elevator will be built immediately at 
Paynesville, Minn. 

Geo. Spieler & Co, maltsters, St. Louis, Mo., have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Grove & Ross are closing out their grain and feed busi- 
ness at Mobile, Ala. 

Ravenna, Neb., wants another grain elevator for the 
sake of competition. 

The linseed oil mills of Leavenworth, Kan., are again 
to be put in operation. 

Sheridan & Ryan, grain dealers, St. Louis, Mo., have 
dissolved partnership. 

Leander D. Ally, Dexter, Mich., has sold out his grain 
business at that point. 

W. H, Godair, grain and stock dealer, Gowrie, Iowa, 
has removed to Texas. 

The Denton Mill & Elevator Co., Denton, Tex., are 
sinking an artesian well. 

F. H. Ryan has retired from the grain firm of Sheridan 
& Ryan at St. Louis, Mo. 

The new grain elevator at Dundee, Mich, will have a 
capacity of 7,000 bushels. 

Enoch Hergott and Jacob Keintz will erect a three-story 
brewery at Stratford, Ont. 

Escanaba, Mich , has two mammoth elevators in pros- 
pect, so says a local paper. 

A. B. Taylor & Co., grain dealers, Minneapolis, Minn., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Bacon & Co, are removing their corn cribs and bins 
from Colfax to Anchor, Il. 

There are 20,000 bushels of corn in crib at Colfax, 
Iowa, awaiting high prices. 

Frank Kleiner is successor 
brewers, at Kingston, N. M. 

R. F. Wiley has withdrawn from the grain firm of 
Warren & Co. at Peoria, Ill. 

Snapp & Hall, grain dealers, Denver, 
ceeded by Snapp & Wheeler. 

Stebbins & Flint, grain dealers, Spencer, Iowa, are suc- 
ceeded by Bender Bros. & Co. 

Bassett, Hunting & Co., grain dealers, McGregor, Iowa, 
are succeeded by Hunting & Co. 

C, M. Jacques, of Loup City, Neb., is erecting an ele- 
vator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity. 

M. 8. Smith is succeeded in the grain business at Glid- 
den, Iowa, by Lyons & Mereness. 

G. W. Robinett has purchased the grain business of 
Gurney & Callen at Cameron, Mo. 


swindlers are working Isabella county, 


to Wilms & Kleiner, 


Col., are suc- 


Huntoon & Bro. are successors to D. H. Huntoon in 
the grain business at Earling, Ind. 

Two new elevators are being built at Lidgerwood, Dak., 
making a total of five for that town. 


The Austin Board of Trade, Austin, Tex., has been 


chartered with a capital of $50,000. 
The Senoia Fertilizer and Manufacturing Co., Senoia, 
Ga., will build a cotton seed oil mill. 


C. F. Dwight, of Chicago, has been granted a building 
permit for a 500,000 bushel grain elevator, 


The Omaha (Neb.) Milling and Elevator Company was 
incorporated Sept. 1 with a capital stock of $100,000. 


Incorporators, ©. Crow, Aaron and E. 8. Chadwick, An- 
thony Jackson and others, 

H. P. Pares has been admitted to the brewing firm of 
Woodley & Nenmeyer at Brandon, Man. 


Noe & Son have succeeded George Gregory in the coal 
and grain business at State Center, Iowa. 


Wilson Burnside, grain dealer at Audubon and Ross, 
Iowa, is succeeded by Thomas S. Francis. 

The Grantville Ginning and Manufacturing Co., Grant- 
ville, Ga., will erect a cotton seed oil mill. 

Miller & Co. will establish a brewery with a yearly 
capacity of 10,000 barrels at Ashland, Wis. 

A local paper says: Wheat is pouring into Salem, 
Oregon, at the rate of 8,000 bushels per day. 

The Crescent City Flouring Mills Co., of New Orleans, 
La., will erect a 50,000-bushel grain elevator. 

The new grain elevator at Aberdeen, Dak., when com- 
pleted will have a capacity of 45,000 bushels. 

W. H. Goodenough, dealer in grain, lumber, etc., at 
Gowrie, Iowa, has removed to Louisiana, Mo. 

The Northwestern Brewing Co., of Chicago, has been 
licensed to incorporate. Capital stock $350,000. 

O. M. Sherwood, formerly of Hermosa, Dak., is at 
present employed in a grain elevator at Chicago. 

Scott & Co., of Eagle Grove, Iowa, have recently 
changed their elevator from horse to steam power. 

New wheat is bringing 57 and 58 cents at Clairmont, 
Dak., anda large amount of it grades No. 1 hard. 

Keokuk, Iowa, is to have a new starch factory. It will 
be removed from New Haven, Conn , to that city. 

Mr. Preston Woods, Colfax, Ill., has just completed a 
large grain elevator to be operated by steam power. 

A company has been chartered to build a line of ware- 
houses along the river front in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Erskine & Co., grain dealers, Helena, Mont., have dis- 
solved partnership, and are succeeded by D. J. Welch. 

The representatives of a Milwaukee firm have recently 
been looking up a site for a brewery at Loup City, Neb. 

The Planters’ Cotton Seed and Crushing Association, 
Greenville, Miss., will double the capacity of their mill. 

A new elevator is to be built at Kimball, Dak., this 
season, which will give that enterprising town three ele- 
votors. 

A number of elevators will be erected at once along the 
line of the Manitoba Road in the vicinity of Watertown, 
Dak. 

The grain buyers of Fowler, Cal., say there will be 
about 12,000 tons of wheat shipped from there this 
season. 

Chas. Dwyer bought the elevator of the Farmers’ Mill- 
ing and Elevator Co., at St. Lawrence, Dak., at receiver's 
sale for $10,448. 

Thomas Wright & Co., grain dealers, Kansas City, Mo., 
have changed their firm name to the Thomas A. Wright 
Commission Company. 

Hollingshead & Bull, dealers in grain and lumber at 
Milton, Iowa, have dissolved partnership. C. E. Bull 
will continue the business. 

It is announced that W. R. Linn, a prominent Board of 
Trade man, and the Dwight Bros., of Chicago, will erect 
a 1,000,000-bushel elevator. 

W. T. Radford, the ‘‘wheat king’ of Kentucky, has 
purchased a handsome residence at Hopkinsville, that 
state, and will reside there. 

S. R. Cross, grain buyer at the elevator at Norman, 
Iowa, has recently put in a pair of new scales, with a 
weighing capacity of four tons. 

The Bismarck, Dak., elevator has been leased to the 
Mandan Roller Mills, of Mandan, that state, and Mr. 
Hood has been placed in charge. 

The Alton Elevator Co., of Alton, Kan., has been in- 
corporated. Capital stock $3,500. Incorporators, M. 
Creppin, J. Quingley and others. 

Wilbur Van Fleet has purchased the grain and feed 
business of Chas. Van Fleet at Unionville, N. Y. He 
will increase his storage capacity. 

Two elevators with capacities for 18,000 and 25,000 
bushels respectively, have been built at Carson City, 
Mich., within the last three months. 

A bunch of White Welcome oats having thirty stalks 
from a single seed, was recently grown by Henry Rodman, 
on his farm near Williamston, Mich. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Company of St. Paul, 
has filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation, 
increasing its capital stock to $650,000. 


A Duluth grain firm is making preparations to build 
a grain elevator at Aberdeen, Dak. It is the intention of 
the firm to pay Duluth prices for wheat. 


Linebarger & Darnall, of McLean, I1., will put an ad- 
dition to their elevator of 42 feet, which will give them a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels more of grain. 


The Red River Valley Elevator Company has filed an 
amendment to its articles of incorporation, increasing its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000. 


A stalk of corn recently left at the office of the Jowa 
State Register, measured over fourteen feet in height. It 
was grown on a farm near Clarkson, that state. 


T. M. C. Logan is building a large grain elevator at 
Blenco, Iowa, and has ordered his outfit of machinery, 
consisting of a large engine and boiler, corn-sheller and 


cleaner, wheat, oats and barley cleaner, shafting, pulleys, 
boxes, collars, etc., of Jarrett’s Engine and Machine 
Works, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) Grain Elevator Company will 
erect two warehouses at Port Richmond, one 550x100 feet 
and the other 300x200 feet, for storage purposes. 


Bates & Hall, grain and wool dealers, and W. C. Page, 
banker and dealer in grain, etc., at Ionia, Mich., have 
consolidated under the firm name of Page, Bates & Co. 


L. A. Gilbert has again taken his post as treasurer and 
general manager of the Minnesota & Dakota Elevator 
Company, whose principal office is at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mr. J. M. Moon, of Bloomington, IIl., has obtained 
possession of a 100,000-bushel grain elevator at Mansfield, 
the same state, which he is operating with good success. 


Messrs. Bechtel & Wiley, hardware dealers and grain 
buyers, Colfax, Il., are erecting a handsome, brick busi- 
ness building, 24x60 feet, two stories high, with basement. 


The Milwaukee Road has instructed its agent at Aber- 
deen, Dak., to bill wheat in carloads to Chicago at 25 
cents a hundred, the same to be milled in transit at Min- 
neapolis. : 

The farmers in the vicinity of Richland, Kalamazoo 
Co., Mich., are buying Western corn for next winter’s 
use and cutting for fodder the drouth-stricken stalks in 
their fields. 


It is understood that the owners of Elevator A, Minne-. 
apolis, Minn., will buy wheat this season and fill up their 
house, as last year only about 50 per cent. of the capacity 
was in use. 


J. Haver & Co., of Tingley, Iowa, have been 
furnished with iron elevator boots, shafting, etc., for 
their elevator, by Geo. L. Jarrett, mill furnisher, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Says the Jowrnal of Lincoln, Ill.: ‘J. D. Gillett has on 
his farm and at some of the stations 200,000 bushels of 
corn, some of it two years old. It is said that he will not 
sell under 50 cents.” 


The Minneapolis Grain Dealers’ Association has been 
incorporated at Minneapolis, Minn., to buy, sell and deal 
in grain, etc. Capital stock $500,000. Incorporators, W. 
D. Washburn, John Martin and others. 


The prediction has gone forth that corn will not bring 
over 35 cents per bushel this year in Kansas. There is a 
large amount of old corn in the state which will prevent 
the markets reaching a very high figure. 


C. W. Carroll has removed from Henry, IIl., to Clar- 
inda, Iowa, where he has charge of several grain ele- 
vators. Mr, Carroll was a prominent citizen of Henry, 
having held the position of alderman and mayor. 


The Rossville Distilling Company, of Greendale (Law- 
renceburg P. O.), Dearborn county, Ind., has been incor- 
porated, Capital stock, $100,000. Directors are N. J. 
and D. 8. Walsh, John K. Thompson and others. 


_ Mr. N. Brass, of the elevator firm of Graling & Brass, 
Spring Valley, Minn., it is said will erect elevators at 
Woonsocket and Forestburg, to be operated by his son, 
William Brass, and his partner’s son, Milo Graling. 


Piersol & Van Kirk, Rockwell, Iowa, are refitting their 
elevator, and have purchased their belting, elevator 
buckets, shafting, pulleys, boxes, collars, flanges, ete . of 
Jarrett’s Engine and Machine Works, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Richmond Linseed Oil Company, of Richmond, 
Ind., filed articles of incorporation Sept. 2. Its capital 
stock is $22,500, and the directors are Wm. R. Evans, of 
Indianapolis, and Clements Ferguson and Jas. F. Reeves, 
of Richmond. 


The Charleston Elevator and Warehouse Company of 
Charleston, Il] , has been incorporated for the storage of 
rain, mill-feed and other merchandise. 
$5,000. Incorporators, Edward S. Orr, Robert S. Hodgen 
and Lewis Monroe. 


Prinx & Alrich, Peoria, Ill., will erect a new malt house 
to take the place of the one lately burned. The main 
building will be 70x100 feet and six stories high; the ele- 
vator 25x25 feet and 65 feet high, and a double kiln 30x80 
feet and 90 feet high. 


C. J. Cogswell has retired from the firm of Mabey, 
Bouton & Cogswell, grain dealers at Lake City, Minn., 
and has formed a partnership with William Wilson, the 
name of the new firm being Wilson & Cogswell. They 
will handle grain also. 

The Des Moines Linseed Oil Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, 
have lately added a large amount of shafting, pulleys, box- 
ing, collars, gears, belting, etc., to their mills. The 
supplies were furnished by Jarrett’s Engine and Ma- 
chine Works of that city. 

Three of the grain elevators at Indianapolis, Ind., have 
been converted into storehouses, and very little is bein, 


-done at the remaining two elevators of that city, soa loc 


paper states, The Inter-State Commerce Bill is responsi- 
ble for this state of affairs. 


R. H. Giles, manager of the lumber and grain business 
at Lindsay, Neb., for Nye, Morehouse Wilson Co., of 
Fremont, that state, has absconded leaving a shortage of 
$1,500 to $2,000. He is thought to have gone either to 
join McGarigle or to California. 


A meeting of the dealers in barley of Minnesota was 
held at the Huff House, Winona, Aug. 12. Quite a 
number were present and various topics were discussed. 
It was the general opinion of those present that the cro} 
would be less than half of that of last year. The princi- 
pal question under discussion was whether they should 
buy by the pound or by the bushel. Hitherto they have 


bought by the pound, but under the state law passed last 


Capital stock | 
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winter fixing forty-eight pounds as a bushel of barley 
and fixing a penalty for any violation of the law, it was 
deemed best to buy by the bushel, and this was agreed 
upon as a uniform basis of action. 


A monster ear of corn from a farm near Council Bluffs 
has been sent to the Chicago Board of Trade. The ear 
measured two and a half feet in length, fourteen inches 
in circumference, the measurement being taken over the 
husk. The weight was three and a half pounds. It was 
sent as a specimen of Iowa’s burnt-up crop. 


John Boyer, of North Grove, Ind., was arrested Sept. 
8 while trying to dispose of a load of timothy seed 
which he had stolen from the grain warehouse of Miller 
& Weaver. He had borrowed a horse and wagon of the 
above firm and had then helped himself to a load of 
grain. 

The St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway Com- 
pany has served an injunction on the Farmers’ Warehouse 
Company at Claremont, Dak., enjoining them from using 
the right of way as grounds for their warehouse. The 
railroad commissioners have been appealed to in the 
matter. 


One of the largest wheat fields in the world is that of 
Ex Congressman OC. F. Reed, of Stanislaus county, Cal. 
Tt consists of 10,000 acres in one unbroken stretch along 
the bank of the San Joaquin River, and much of the 
land is protected by levees, as the stream. is higher than 
the shore. 


The Union Elevator Company of Des Moines, Iowa, in 
refitting their elevator, have added two large stands of 
elevators with shafting, pulleys, boxes, collars, three 
automatic scales, and one 600-pound hopper scale. The 
outfit was purchased of Geo. L. Jarrett, mill furnisher, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The C., © N. W. Ry. Company, by the construction of 
a 64-foot tressel at Millbrig, [ll., has extended its side- 
track to the mill of Wm. Bell & Co., and that firm has 
let the contract to the Novelty Iron Works, of Dubuque, 
Towa, for equipping two large storage elevators capable of 
handling 550 bushels per hour, direct from the cars. 


An organization has been perfected among a few 
bonanza farmers of Nelson county, Dak, each of whom 
raises from six to twenty thousand bushels of wheat, to 
pool their issues and sell the grain this year all in a lump 
to the highest bidder for September or October delivery. 
They will have from 100,000 to 125,000 bushels to sell. 


Sharpsville, Ind., which has only 250 inhabitants, claims 
this year to have been the banner town on Indiana roads 
in the shipments of wheat. The last ten days in July 
fifteen cars of wheat a day were loaded there, and this 
would have been kept up to the present time could the 
Lake Erie & Western Road have been able to furnish cars. 


Geo. L. Blanchard, grain, flour and feed dealer, La 
Salle, Ill., failed Aug. 22, with liabilities amounting to 
$40,000. Tosave the creditors something out of the 
wreck the flour and feed business was sold the day fol- 
lowing. The assets of the firm are principally book .ac- 
counts, which amount to $60,000, 80 per cent. of which 
are uncollectable. 


At arecent meeting of the railway commissioners at St. 
Paul, the following deputy grain inspectors were 
appointed: J. P. Low for Minneapolis; G. W. Kellogg, J. 
W. Cross and E. §. Kinbard for Duluth. The rules and 
regulations as to izspection and weighing, to be established 
for the ensuing year are to be referred to the chief inspect- 
or and the secretary. 


Corn in ten counties in the vicinity of Dayton, Ohio, 
says the Drover’s Jowrnal, will be a comparative failure. 
The usual yield in the valley is 18,500,000 bushels, This 
year quite half a million acres were planted in corn. 
Careful estimates are that the crop willaverage 18 bushels 
per acre or a total of 9,000,000 bushels of corn in the 10 
counties, which is one-tenth of the average yield in Ohio. 


Parties have bought land adjoining the new Dakota 
elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., and will build a new one next 
year to be called the Minnesota, to hold 3,000,000 bushels. 
Work has been begun on an addition to the Dakota, 
which will give it a capacity of 2,250,000 bushels, one- 
half of which will be finished this fall. Both elevators 
will be managed by a new company soon to be organized. 

The Oroville, Cal., Register says: ‘‘At Colusa a barge 
can be loaded with a hundred carloads of grain and 
floated at a very cheap rate to tide water. The advan- 
tages of Feather River for years have been almost over- 
looked, but a few thousand dollars expended on this 
stream would open a natural highway for the shipment of 
wood, lumber, wool and grain to Port Costa or San 
Francisco.” 


The North Dakota Elevator Company filed articles of 
incorporation Aug. 25, with a capital stock of $250,000. 
The business of the inzorporatioa is to build, own and 
operate elevators in the territory of Dakota and state of 
Minnesota. The incorporators are Andrew J. Sawyer, 
Minneapolis; F. J. Sawyer, Lockport; William M. Lloye, 
John L. Chambers, Jamestown, Dak ; Albert G. Cham- 
bers, George G. Barnum, John MacLeod and Donald 
Morrison, Duluth. 


The Piooncer Express of Pembina, Dak., says: “A 
couple of years since a railway started out from Minne- 
apolis and has wandered out between Jim Hill’s lines into 
the prairies of Dakota. Last winter it gave the farmers 
of Minnesota, near its line, from three to five cents more 
per bushel for their wheat than they had ever before, on 
the basis of freight plus Minneapolis markets. This road, 
the Minneapolis & Pacific, is planned and owned by Min- 
neapolis parties, principally millers, and is being built to 
hold the wheat product of the Northwest for Minneapolis 


mills. Both the Northern Pacific and Manitoba roads are 
now hauling to Duluth in preference to Minneapolis, and 
already we hear of a war on rates on wheat, and compe- 
tition between Duluth and Minneapolis has begun.” 


The elevator men of Louisville, Ky., and the J. M. & 
I, Railroad Company are having trouble. Heretofore the 
grain dealers have been paying the railroad company $1 
each for every car of grain delivered at the elevators from 
the J. M. GI. yards, but they have concluded that this 
is extortionate and that the company should deliver the 
grain free of charge. This the company will not do, and 
both sides are determined, like the turtles of tradition, 
“not to let go till it thunders.” The railroad company’s 
yards were on the 9th inst. effectually blockaded with 
grain cars. 


The side track of the Minneapolis & St. Louis road 
leading to the Alliance Warehouse at Waseca, Minn, was 
torn up Aug. 19 by the railroad officials without notice 
being given to W. D. Armstrong, buyer for the farmers, 
until it was too late for him to interpose. Much indigna- 
tion is expressed by merckants. and farmers over the 
affair. The cause is said to be the influence of an alleged 
local wheat ring conspiring with the company to reduce 
prices. They were paying two to eight cents above other 
houses. The Alliance company commenced recently, and 
was 'argely patronized by farmers. There are about two 
carloads of wheat in the warehouse. 

The elevator people are struggling hard to keep the 
wheat now in their bins from going out. <A party tried 
the other day to buy 80,000 bushels for shipment, and 
offered the full September price. Elevator people who 
seem to control a large part of the wheat now in store 
offered him what he wanted at October prices, but of 
course he could not go that far, and the trade fell through. 
A member of the Board suggests that’ this recent bad 
wheat talk emanated from the elevator interest for the 
purpose of frightening away buyers. The Z?ibune is 
prone to cry “‘rotten mackerel,” and somebody has pos- 
sibly been playing on its weakness for a selfish purpose. 
—Chicago Daily Business. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction is expressed at Moor- 
head Minn , by shippers, over the dockage for dirt in the 
wheat sent to Duluth. One shipper was docked 52 
bushels and 20 pounds on a shipment of 4386 bushels and 
10 pounds of wheat. Another was docked 53 bushels on 
470 bushels sent in. This is claimed to be excessive dock- 
age and will practically stop the shipping of wheat from 
that point for the present. Inspector Shely, of Duluth, 
in answer to these complaints says:  ‘‘If these people in 
Moorhead and elsewhere who are making such a fuss 
over wheat ‘dockage,’ as they call it, would remember 
that we have not docked their wheat at ail, but have run 
it into cleaners and deducted the dirt taken out by them 
they would perhaps not make their peculiar statements. 
In the case of one car specially mentioned, investigation 
shows that the wheat was cleaned by elevators and 
weighed, and the dockage was the actual amount of dirt 
taken out according to the scales. It was as given—seven 
and one-half pounds to the bushel.” 


A FARMER’S PROTEST. 


In a letter to the Pioneer Press froma farmer in Da- 
kota, the writer makes a vigorous protest against the 
strict grading of wheat at Duluth. The season has been 
an unusually hard one for the farmers in the Northwest. 
In the early spring at seeding time the ground was very 
dry for lack of rain, and a terrible wind storm blew away 
the grain before it had time to take root, or else exposed 
the roots, and in May asevere frost killed the wheat 
where it was left bare and exposed. The drouth con- 
tinued, and under these evils it was a wonder that enough 
wheat was grown even for seed. Ata very late day the 
rain came, but the weeds had already got the start of the 
grain and grew luxuriantly. Then at threshing time 
heavy rains set in and delayed the work and injured the 
wheat. Asaconsequence, while the grain is of excel- 
lent quality, it is mixed more or less with seeds, wild 
buckwheat, etc. The writer says he shipped two car- 
loads to Duluth, the price at the elevator being 54 cents, 
and they were both graded No.1 Northern and docked 
eight pounds per bushel; he says he does not kick at the 
dockage, for he does not expect to get fifty-four cents 
even for wild buckwheat, etc., but he does protest against 
being graded down on account of dirt when there is no 
fault in the grain, which after being cleaned turned out to 
be of the very best quality. He thinks it should all be 
graded No. 1 hard and the poor farmer not be robbed of 
the profits of his hard labor. The elevator men will 


‘| probably retort by saying that when wheat has to be put 


through the cleaners nine times before being fit for 
market, something is due them for their share of work. 
There has been great complaint this year on account of 
the dirty condition in which wheat has been sent to’ Du- 
luth, and the farmers will have to bear their part in the 
losses entailed by it. 


THE NEW ELEVATOR. 


The foundation for the immense new elevator of 
Armour & Co. is almost completed. and the entire build- 
ing will probably be finished early in January, Its ca- 
pacity will be 2,000,000 bushels, but it is not intended to 
carry more than 1,500,000, which is about all that can be 
covered by insurance. Mr. Armour denies that he is go- 
ing to engage in the grain-business to any greater extent 
than he has ever done, but says the elevator was found 
necessary to increase the storing facilities of the Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Road. 


South of Russia reports maintain a good promise for 
wheat and rye. 


Russia exported 45,000,000 bushels of wheat for the 
year ending Aug. 1 

Hungary has 19,000,000 bushels of wheat for export, 
against 10,000,000 bushels one year ago. 


Russia has decided to permit the entrance, duty free, 
of foreign sacks for the exportation of Russian corn. 


The German wheat crop is expetced to be fully equal 
to, or over an average, rye and barley and oats all below 
average. 

The average yield ot wheat last year in New Zealand 
was twenty-five bushels per acre, and in some localities 
thirty-one bushels. 


The timely use of disinfectants and the tilling of the 
fields in which the pest appeared has effectually abolished 
the Colorado beetle in Gérmany. 


A good report is given of the French crop of wheat, 
which is expected to reach 300,000,000 to 312,000,000 
bushels, or something more than an average. 

The wheat crop in Spain is fairly good in most of the 
provinces. It is calculated that at least 12,000,000 bushels 
will be required to make up the deficiency in the supply 
of breadstufts. 


There are less than average stocks of wheat in the 
United Kingdom of home and foreign production, to carry 
over to the new crop year—-the shortage being in home 
growth, which is reduced to practically exhaustion. 


Wheat is the best crop of the year in England, but 
foreign grain to the amount of at least 17,000,000 quarters 
will be required to satisfy the home demands. Wheat is 
selling in country markets from 29 shillings to 35 shillings 
per quarter or 504 pounds. 

Way, the Paris statistician, informs Le Duc that the 
best estimates now place the French wheat crop at 110,- 
000,000 hectolitres, while the consuming wants are not less 
than 120,000,000. This leaves 10,000,000 hectolitres, or 
about 29,000,000 bushels to be imported from other coun- 
tries. 


The average wheat production of Roumania, covering 
a series of years, has been considered to be about 30,000-, 
000 bushels; the 1886 crop was reported as 22,500,000 
bushels, and for 1885 about the same, or 22,629;000. A 
recent report of the condition of Roumanian crops spoke 
of wheat as ‘‘probably better than in 1886.” 


In official cire’es in Germary it is believed that Prince 
Bismarck has finally decided to present a bill in the Reich- 
stag increasing the duties on corn. Party demands sup- 
ported by numberless petitions from all parts of the 
country, will force the government to introduce the bill, 
though it is certain to hamper the negotiations for a treaty 
of commerce with Austria, and lead to further protective 
measures in favor of other than agrarian interests. 


_ The London Miller says the ‘completion of the harvest 
in France is giving the markets of that country an abun- 
dance of new grain. The quality is generally sati-factory, 
and the samples weigh more than usual. The crop of 
wheat is estimated at 37,500,000 quarters, the home wants 
for seed and food at 40,000,000 quarters, and the conse- 
quent requirement of foreign wheat at 2,500,000 qrs., 
against 4,500,000 qrs. imported last year. /The yield this 
year in Russia is large, and America will have less than 
usual to ship to that country in 1888. 


THE MERCHANTS’ LEAGUE. 


The newly-formed association named the ‘Merchants’ 
League of the Board of Trade of Chicago” is profes- 
sedly aiming at several desirable objects, as set forth 
in its articles of association. One of its provisions 
is especially praiseworthy. It is that the committee 
on discipline shall obtain and bring before the di- 
rectors of the Board of Trade proof of violations 
and evasions of its rules, and actively aid in the 
discovery and conviction of offenders. It shall also 
take similar action with regard to violations of state and 
national laws in transactions relating to the Board of 
Trade or by its members. ‘The first part of this probably 
has for its foremost point the watching of parties who are 
suspected of cutting rates of commission. With this the 
public need have nothing to do; itisthe business of mem- 
bers. But if the second part of the section be honestly 
carried out it will be a power for good. ‘here is plenty 
of room for action. Not only the trading in puts and 
calls but undeniable gambling on the Board, especially if 
it involves running a corner in produce, or an attempt 
at one, is forbidden by law, and is an offense that ought 
nct to be winked at because the parties are “‘respectable,” 
or for any other reason. There is suflicient legitimate 
business to be done on a Board of Trade like that of Chi- 
cago. whose members bandle some $400,000,000 worth 
of property each year, without breaking the laws of the 
state or nation. The newly-formed body will do well if 
it succeeds in its avowed aim to cultivate and maintain 
among its members and other members of the Board a 
high standard of commercial honor.—Uhicago Tribune. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 15, 1887. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, issued Sept. 9, for the month of 
August, 1887, shows an incréase in corn, oats, 
barley and wheat as compared with the same 
month for the previous year. The total value of 
the breadstuffs exported during August, 1887, 
was $18,382,444, against $15,116,881 for August, 
1886. The value of the exports for the eight 
months ending Aug. 31, was $118,800,492, 
against $96,547,071 for the eight months ending 
Aug. 31, 1886. 

The exports of corn for the month ended Aug. 
31, 1887, were 1,706,265 bushels, against 1,435,- 
123 bushels for the same time last year. There 
were 32,302 bushels of oats exported during 
August, 1887, against 22,899 bushels in August, 
1886. The amount of wheat exported during the 
months named was 13,912,836 bushels for August, 
1887, against 11,367,763 bushels for 1886. Rye 
stands at 100 bushels for August, 1887, against 
12,985 bushels for August, 1886. 


PRESIDENT WRIGHT’S IDEAS. 


The proposition of the New York Produce lWx- 
change to have the Chicago Board of Trade co- 
operate with it in holding one uninterrupted 
session daily, lasting from 10 a. mM. to3 p.m., New 
York time, does not meet with favor from the 
Chicago operators and members. Indeed, they 
characterize the proceeding as a specimen of 
Hastern “gall,” and President Wright, in an in- 
terview with a Zribune reporter, expresses him- 
self in no unmeasured terms. He asserts that the 
market prices.are made daily in Chicago on the 
opening of the morning session of the Board of 
Trade, and that the Produce Exchange is only a 
big bucket shop where speculators wait until the 
reports of prices come in from Chicago, when 
they proceed to gamble on the quotations. These 
quotations, he says, is their stock in trade, and 
the speculative business of the Exchange is prac- 
tically the same as any bucket shop, for the reason 
that on the Chicago Board of Trade the transac- 
tions make the market—as is the case in all 
branches of legitimate trade—while on the New 
York Produce Exchange the market (Chicago 
market) makes the transactions. The one is legit- 


and consumer, as the price is bound to be the in- 
trinsic value of the article when all the known 
and probable conditions of supply and demand 
are taken into consideration. Mr. Wright grows 
eloquent over the great value and importance of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, which sets the prices 
for the world, and whose decisions are looked for 
with anxiety in every country. He concludes his 
talk with the opinion that the Chicago Board of 
Trade wili not be likely to inconvenience itself 
for the convenience of any bucket shop. 

Perhaps the most potent argument against the 
change of hours, however, is the fact that the 
Western man is accustomed to lunch not later 
than one o’clock. To delay this important trans- 
action for another hour would upset his whole in- 
ternal economy. He would become so furiously 
hungry that he would not care whether wheat and 
pork went up or down; indeed, in its cooked con- 
dition, he is anxious for the latter product to go 
down, and the final hour of trading would be a 


weariness to the flesh, which would certainly re- ; 


sult in no good to the trade. The New Yorkers 
will evidently have to keep their own hours, and 
we will do the same. 


THE NEW COMMISSION RULE. 


The adoption of the new commission rule by 
the Chicago Board of Trade by a majority of 144 
out of a total vote of 702, has created no little 
stir among those especially affected by it. The 
rule is to the effect that an outsider who wants to 
buy a 5,000-bushel lot, must pay $10 for the privi- 
lege, while members can trade in the same amount 
for $5 commission. The penalty for the first 
offense is, suspension from all the privileges of 
the Board of Trade for not less than sixty days, 
and for the second offense, out-and-out expulsion. 
The rule will not particularly trouble the large 
speculators, but will fall heavily on those who 
depend on small country trade for their business. 
Some of these were in the habit of charging no 
commission at all, but would simply fill the orders 
sent them, themselves, by buying or selling 
against it in the market. The rate of commission 
on such business was one sixteenth of one cent 
per bushel or $3.123 on a deal of 5,000 bushels, 
Now they must charge one-fifth of one cent, 
or $10 on 5,000 bushels, or run the risk of expul- 
sion, and, as a consequence, will lose the greater 
part of their customers who are not able or wili- 
ing to pay such a high commission: Already 
schemes are being developed which look to an 
evasion of the rule, and legal opinions will be 
invoked by both its partisans and opponents. 
Business on the Board is unusually dull, and the 
fault is laid at the door of the new rule. There 
is no doubt that if rigidly enforced, as it seems 
likely to be, a good many operators in a small 
way will come to grief. A number of members 
declare their intention of reporting any violation 
they may know of. 


A FARMER’S PLAINT. 


A Daxora correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune deprecates the action of the “North- 
western wheat ring” in attempting, as he claims, 
to lower the price of wheat until the farmers have 
delivered the season’s crop, by systematic reports 
of the immense quantity of grain raised in Da- 
kota, Manitoba and surrounding districts, and 
which they say the railroads will be unable to 
move. He quotes the Northwestern Miller as 
publishing articles to the effect that there is a 
prospect of another wheat blockade this season 
in the Red River valley, and that in spite of the 
great elevator and railroad facilities, it will be 
impossible to handle the crop. He says such 
rampant twaddle is absurd on its face, because 
the crop of 1885 was much larger than that of 
1886 and the railroads moved it with ease. There 
was really no blockade in 1885, but the elevator 
men filled their elevators to overflowing at the re- 
ceiving points and refused to ship out regularly 
as cars were offered; then of a sudden a demand 
was made for cars all along the line, which taxed 


imate speculation, the other is gambling pure and | the railroads beyond their power, and when they 


simple. 


The first is beneficial to both producer | could not procure all they asked for, the Minne- 


apolis men refused to receive wheat because they 
could not store it. The farmer of course was the 
one to suffer, as he could not sell his wheat to 
meet his financial engagements. 


The same game, the Zribune correspondent 


claims, is to be tried this year, when if exposed, 
as they deserve to be, the ring will come to grief, 
as there is no foundation for the reports they are 
spreading abroad. From men who are perfectly 
disinterested in the matter, reliable estimates 
have been secured which go to show that the crop 
which has been reported at 10,000,000 bushels in 
Manitoba will not exceed 3,000,000 bushels, 
while the crop of the Red River valley will not 
be as large as that of last year; and he says there 
will he no difficulty in handling all the farmers 
can offer. 


BENEFITS OF THE ERIE CANAL. 


A writer in the New York Husbandman thinks 
the farmers of that state do not realize how many 
benefits they have reaped from the opening of the 
Erie Canal, or they would not so strongly oppose 
the proposed improvement of that and similar 
waterways. Before the Hrie Canal was built, it 
was by hard labor alone the farmer was able to 
live. His wife and daughters did all the spin- 
ning and weaving for the family; in some counties 
they were obliged to travel 200 miles by wagon 
to reach the market for their produce; wheat was 
a drug on the market, and merchants would not 
receive it for goods. The Erie Canal was built in 
1825, and in three years after wheat rose in price 
to over $1 per bushel, and wool went up to 75 
cents apound. ‘The canal cost about $80,000,000, 
and has been enlarged and improved, until now it 
is one of the grandest works of the kind in the 
world. It is seventy feet wide and seven deep, 
with a slope wall on the tow path side nine feet 
high, with aqueducts which extend the entire 
length and culverts to carry all streams and rivu- 
lets beneath. It has locks 120 feet long and 
eighteen feet wide. 

The chief benefit to the farmer is cheaper trans- 
portation for all his products, insuriag him a 
larger profit for his labor. Especially is this true 
of grain, and the business of handling this crop, 
crowding as it does into a few months in spring 
and fall, demands every facility possible for its 
prompt and easy shipment. If the canals are not 
large enough to handle this industry they must 
be increased in size, and it will be money in the 
farmer’s pocket to see that this is done as quickly 
and thoroughly as possible. It is stated that the 
canal has already paid its entire cost of construc- 
tion and enlargement, and many millions in addi- 
tion, and most of this on Western freight alone. 


Amonc the new advertisements in this issue is 
that of Cutler & Co., of North Wilbraham, Mass., 
advertising their Automatic Adjustment Mill, 
This mill is the result of much practical experience 
and study, and was originally designed by Messrs. 
Cutler & Co. for use in their own business. Its 
good points were so numerous that after a thor- 
ough test, not only by themselves, but by others, 
in every day operation, they decided to place it 
on the market. _Those who are interested in 
grinding mills can obtain a neat pamphlet, fully 
explaining and illustrating the Automatic Adjust- 
ment Mill by addressing Messrs. Cutler & Co., as 
above. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Inter-State Com- 
mission held in Minneapolis, an argument was 
heard in the complaint of E. B. Raymond of 
Mazeppa, Minn., against the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Road, charging discrimination in rates’ 
against that place in. favor of Red Wing, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. The road was given 
twenty days in which to prepare its argument in 
defense. Testimony was taken from prominent 
millers and railroaders on the workings of the 
milling-in-transit system. The meeting was at- 


tended by large delegations from fifteen cities in | 


the Mississippi valley, who are in favor of the 
maintenance of carload rates as against the 
movement of Eastern jobbers in favor of making 


100 pounds the unit. 
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Joun F. Smrrn, Tara, Ont., says: “I value your 
publication highly.” 


Tue “Corn-Cribbers’ Trust” is the latest in the 
trust line. A number of Nebraska dealers formed 
it some time ago, but it has been abandoned. 


Tuer bucket shop is having a hard time of it. 
The Chicago Board certainly means business, and 
the telegraph companies evidently appreciate the 
fact. 


Jas. F. AGarp, of Rockford, Ill., who adver- 
tised two elevators at Roscoe and Harlem, IIl., 
for sale in this paper, writes us that both of them 
have been sold to W. W. Kitchen. 


A wxErrer lately received from Waldron & 
Walker, Jackson, Mich., says: “We find your 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE too val- 
uable to lose. ‘Keep it coming.’ ” 


Denison B. Smiru, secretary of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange, has just completed his tenth 
year of service in that office. He is seventy years 
old, but vigorous in mind and body. 


Mussrs. E.S. Brisronr & Gaxx, Chicago, Ill., 
advertise in this issue the celebrated Taylor Horse 
Powers so well known throughout the country. 
They also make a specialty of feed mills, fodder 
cutters, etc., and invite correspondence. 


Cuas. T. Barnus, of 335 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago, informs us that the trade in his Improved 
Chicago Car Mover has been unusually good, par- 
ticularly in the South. The good points of this 
handy implement make friends for it wherever it 
is introduced. 


Tue Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company 
is preparing to take an active part in grain ship- 
ments from Philadelphia, which have heretofore 
been controlled by the Pennsylvania Road. Six- 
teen steamers have been chartered to carry the 
grain. 


TuosE who have damaged grain will notice the 
advertisement in this issue, among our commission 
cards, of Messrs. E. & H. C. Edwards, 712 Royal 
Insurance Building, Chicago. They buy or sell 
all sorts of damaged grain, making a specialty of 
burnt or smoky grain. 


Tux cry about “bad wheat” in the Chicago ele- 
vators resulted in little wool. There was some 
wheat that was “off,” having been in store for 
several years; but the prompt action of the Board 
of Directors remedied the trouble, and the wheat 
was promptly got rid of. 


Tur visible supply of wheat as compiled by the 
secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade on Sept. 
10, was 31,210,796 bushels; of corn 7,106,852 
bushels; of oats 4,387,972 bushels. A year ago 
the visible supply of wheat was 44,870,283 bush- 
els; of corn 13,627,279 bushels; of oats 4,628,- 


087 bushels. 


Tux Chicago Board of Trade did the right thing 
in disciplining “Old Hutch” for violating its rules. 
It would have been better to have expelled him if 
that had been possible. He has presumed alto- 
gether too much on hiseight or ten million dollars, 
and finally came to believe that he was a law unto 
himself. It is useless to attempt enforcing rules 
if certain persons are to be exempt from their 
operation simply through their wealth. “Old 
Hutch” has been going around, metaphorically 


.. speaking, with a chip on his shoulder for a long 


time. The Board of Directors knocked it off at 
last, and, strange to say, the Board of Trade still 
lives. 


Tue Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
in the case of the Michigan Central Railroad, 
charged with disobeying the law of [Illinois re- 
garding hopper scale weights, found the evidence 
clearly against the railroad, and have issued an 
order entering suit against the Michigan Central 
Co., to compel them to comply with the law, or 
cease doing business in the state. 


Mayor Rocug, of Chicago, when interviewed 
by Senator Bell, of Peoria, in regard to the pro- 
jected ship canal scheme, would not commit him- 
self, but said, “I want a sewer to drain Chicago, 
andif the canal project can go through, all right; 
but I want Chicago drained anyway. As a 
matter of fact, Chicago would be greatly in- 
terested in such a measure, but whether this suc- 
ceeds or not, we want the city drained.” The 
mayor will arrange for a Chicago delegation to 
visit the convention. 


A wRITER in the Worthwestern Farmer and 
Breeder encourages the farmer to look for better 
prices for his wheat later in the season, if he is 
able to hold on to it, and care for it himself. He 
bases his statement on the shortness of the crop 
in the United States and Canada as compared to 
that of last year, and the amounts that will be 
required from other countries by England, France 
and probably other foreign powers. He adds, 
however, that if the farmer is required to pay 
elevator and storage charges until late in the 
season his expenses will eat up all the profits. 


Tux Cincinnati Price Current thinks that the 
annual reports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city are getting to be a matter of ancient 
history. Thus, the report for the year ending 
August 31, 1886, has just been issued. This is a 
good deal like the United States census reports. 
But the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce is not 
the only commercial body that is dilatory in the 
matter of publishing its annual reports. A little 
hustling to get the reports and while the matter 
they contain is still valuable from a commercial 
standpoint of view would be appreciated all 
around, 


Kersuaw & Co., of this city, have sued the 
firm of Maurice Rosenfeld & Co. for damages in 
a big wheat contract made in last June just be- 
fore the great collapse in prices. Rosenfeld & 
Co. bargained for and bought of Kershaw & Co. 
5,000,000 bushels of wheat at 923 cents, to be de- 
livered in June and paid for on delivery. Ker- 
shaw & Co. were ready and willing to deliver the 
wheat as per contract, but the defendants re- 
quested them to resell the wheat on their account. 
June wheat had in the meantime taken a big 
drop, and the plaintiffs were forced to sell Rosen- 
feld & Co.’s 5,000,000 bushels at 744 cents, the 
aggregate being just $800,000 less than it cost. 
The defendants were liable for this deficit, and 
promised to pay, but failed to do so, z 


A WELL-WRITTEN and sensible editorial in the 
last issue of the Kansas Farmer, reviews the 
question of wheat-raising in that state, which 
business many farmers are almost persuaded to 
abandon, on accountof recent losses through low 
prices, insects, etc. The writer argues that low 
prices must be offset with decreased expense in 
production, which, with the improved machinery 
now used, can easily be done. As to the insect 
plague, it is well known that dry seasons multiply, 
while wet ones destroy these pests of the farmer. 
As wet and dry seasons generally succeed each 
other with some regularity, it is expected that 
next year a wet summer will relieve the country 
in a great measure of the chinch-bug, which has 
committed such ravages this year. The writer 
thinks farmers should have great elevators and 
storehouses of their own, where they can store 


of crops persevered in. The outlook for the 
future is hopeful, and he urges the farmer not to 
give up the raising of wheat because discouraged 
in the past. 


Curcaco elevators contained Sept. 10, 5,638,532 
bushels of wheat, 2,331,803 bushels of corn, 1,307,- 
240 bushels of oats, 68,471 bushels of rye, and 
155,256 bushels of barley; total, 9,501,302 bushels 
of all kinds of grain, against 16,349,665 bushels 
a year ago. For the same date the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade states the visible 
supply®of grain in the United States and Canada 
as 31,210,796 bushels of wheat, 7,106,852 bushels 
of corn, 4,387,972 bushels of oats, 281,534 bushels 
of rye, and 414,081 bushels of barley. These 
figures are larger than the corresponding ones a 
week ago by 524,207 in wheat and 269,844 in 
corn. The visible supply of wheat for the cor- 
responding week a year ago increased 1,904,628 
bushels. 


JosEpH Waaner, of Ogle county, IIl., has sued 
the firm of Bensley Bros., brokers and commission 
merchants, and composed of John R. Bensley, 
George E. Bensley and D.C. Wagner. The com- 
plainant employed them to buy and sell for him 
on the Board of Trade for a period of fourteen 
years. During this time he claims to have paid 
them over $25,000 for commissions, interest and 
alleged losses. He says he believes the defend- 
ants frequently canceled contracts made in his be- 
half before their maturity, and that they frequent- 
ly failed to execute his orders to purchase or sell, 
but nevertheless charged him commissions. He 
thinks on a fair accounting they will be found to 
owe him $20,000, and asks that they be compelled 
to produce their books that he may prove the alle- 
gations of his bill. 


PERFORATED sheet metals are now largely used 
in more than a score of industries, and the field 
for their use is widening every day. The head- 
piece published in the full-page advertisement of 
The Harrington & King Perforating Co. in this 
month’s paper will interest every reader, as it 
shows the forms of perforation employed for some 
uses, although the samples given are few com- 
pared with the innumerable samples which the 
Harrington & King Co. can show at their office 
of the work which they do and are prepared to 
do. Their plant at Nos. 224 and 226 North 
Union St., Chicago, is as complete and extensive 
as could be desired for varied, accurate and 
prompt work. Here they make perforated metals 
for every conceivable purpose. Among their 
specialt*es are their flax reel and flax tester sieves, 
in which many of our readers will be interested. 
If you need anything in the perforated metal line, 
the Harrington & King Perforating Co., 224 and 
226 N. Union St., Chicago, hold themselves 
ready to supply it. 


Tue Open Board of Chicago has served notice 
on the Board of Trade that they will present a 
petition for a writ of mandamus to the Supreme 
Court at Ottawa, Sept. 20, to compel the latter 
to let the public have the quotations of the mar- 
ket prices on grain and provisions. It will be 
shown that the Board of Trade isan organization 
incorporated under the laws of Illinois for 
the purpose of buying and selling agricultural 
products, - establishing their market prices and 
disseminating them among the public: The busi- 
ness has reached such a magnitude that country 
buyers and shippers are absolutely dependent up- 
on a knowledge of its prices’ in order to transact 
their business safely. All the grain of the West 
is graded according to rules established by the 
Board and is received into Chicago’s immense 
warehouses and elevators according to these 
grades. It will be shown that the Board controls 
the entire grain and provision business of the 
West, and that it is impossible for a country 
shipper to buy or sell without danger of loss 
unless full and immediate transmission of the 
Board’s market prices are permitted. It is 
argued that if the Board is permitted to withhold 


wheat and draw money on it as they need it. | its prices from the public, widespread disaster 
The ground should be well prepared, and rotation | will be entailed upon both producer and con- 
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sumer, and that Chicago commission merchants 
not members of the Board will also be subjected to 
to great hazard in all their dealings, as market 
prices have come to be dependent wholly on the: 
Board’s prices. As the Board really makes the 
market prices, the members only will profit by the 
knowledge of them, and they will have the op- 
portunity to perpetrate gross frauds upon the 
outsiders. The petition will therefore pray that 
a writ of mandamus be directed against the Board 
of Trade and the various telegraph companies 
having instruments in its building compelling 
them to furnish to the public the market prices. 
The fight promises to be a bitter one, as both 
parties are determined to win. 


ATTENTION is invited to the card on another 
page of The Gutta Percha and Rubber Mfg. 
Co., 159 and 161 Lake street, Chicago. This 
well-known company has furnished belts for 
many elevators, among which are some of the 
largest houses in the country. They believe 
that their success in this direction substantiates 
beyond a doubt the claims which they make for 
their “Red Strip Rubber Belting.” Read what 
they say in this particular. This company also 
manufacture hose for fire protection and other 
purposes, sheet and piston packings, etc. Their 
catalogue “KE” will be sent to those who willtake 
the trouble to write for it. 


Tue friends of the Hennepin Canal feel offend- 
ed that they were not recognized in the call for 
the convention to be held at Peoria, Oct. 11, to 
consult on the improvement of the Illinois River, 
ete. The Davenport Gazette says that by the 
terms of the call no friend of the Hennepin Canal 
is expected to attend the Peoria convention, and 
that if any should so far forget themselves as to 
go, they would be ruled out on arriving there. 
The Gazette thinks that as the friends of the canal 
have heretofore done all they could to obtain ap- 
propriations for the Illinois River, and the project 
has many influential supporters in Congress, any 
scheme to divert attention from it will meet with 
a decided protest. The call for the Peoria con- 
vention should be amended so as to at least men- 
tion the Hennepin Canal. It is not yet too late to 
do the proper thing, and the projectors of the call 
should bear in mind that it is never well to make 
enemies of those who could serve us as friends. 


THE Rock Island Road has issued some new 
rules governing cars stopped in transit to finish 
loading or to partly unload. Those relating to 
grain are as follows: On shipments of grain and 
flaxseed, when the stopping station is on the 
direct line between point of shipment and destina- 
tion, one stop to finish loading can be made with- 
out extra charge. No portion of the contents 
loaded at original point of shipment to be left at 
the stopping point. Cars containing grain, loaded 
at Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific stations, may 
be stopped to be cleaned or shelled (for which $2 
will be charged), without obtaining special order 
from some general freight office; but when billed 
from stations on connecting lines, authority for 
stop must always be obtained. On mixed car- 
loads of grain and seeds from one consignor to 
one consignee, the carload rate on each kind of 
grain or seeds will apply, provided that all but 
one of the different kinds of grain and seeds are 
sacked, 


A LOCAL paper says: “George Ward, of Geddes 
& Co., was on ’Change yesterday, after a four 
months’ absence in Europe. He says the infor- 
mation in well-posted circles there in regard to 
the California wheat deal is that it was run by 
and in the interest of the two men who posed as 
brokers. They obtained leave from Mackay to 
draw on the Nevada Bank for as much money as 
they might want, and when he found through the 
London cor’espondent of the bank how much had 
actually been drawn, he was astounded and gaye 
orders to stop at once. The explanation isa very 
plausible one, as it accounts for several features 
in the business which could not be understood on 
any other hypothesis.” A dispatch from San 
Francisco, dated Sept. 13, says James C. Flood 


has resigned the presidency of the Nevada Bank. 
The vice-president, George L. Brander, also re- 
signed his position. Ex-Senator Fair was first 
elected a director, and then elected to succeed 
Mr. Flood as president. 


DIRTY WHEAT AT DULUTH. 


The hue and ery raised in the Northwest over 
the dockage of wheat for dirt at Duluth ended in 
an investigation by the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners of Minnesota a week ago. The 
dockage has run from 10 to 25 per cent. on ac- 
count of dirt, straw, foul seeds, etc., which ap- 
peared to many as extraordinary. The result of 
the examination made by the commissioners com- 
pletely exonerates Duluth from the charges made 
of excessive dockage. In regard to the com- 
plaints made, Mr. R. C. Burdick, manager of the 
Great Northern Elevator at Duluth, says: 


“All past experience in the matter of judgment on the 
part of the inspectors isn’t worth a copper—they are 
simply bewildered, and in their desire to do justice to all 
parties cannot place any figures on extremely dirty 
wheat, but order it to the elevators to be cleaned. Such 
lots of grain as they have set a figure on are in many 
cases wide of the mark. For instance, here is a list of 
five cars in which a dockage of 2 pounds per bushel was 
placed on three of them and 244 onthe other two. After 
being cleaned and weighed I find that two of the 2 pound 
cars have shrunk 83 pounds and the other 2? pounds to 
the bushel. The two 24+ pound cars shrunk 3? pounds 
each, and in round numbers we are out nearly ten bushels 
to each car. Mr. Rupley, superintendent of the Lake 
Superior system, showed me yesterday a list of 33 cars 
on which they will experience a loss of 320 bushels, they 
having cleaned out that amount more dirt than was 
estimated by the state inspector. No matter how much 
or how little the dockage is, some of the worst ones we 
are obliged to clean seven or eight times—for we must 
clean it till it suits the state inspector, and until he pro- 
nounces it fit for shipment, though it shrinks twice or 
three times the amouat he has placed upon it. Some of 
the cars I named above were cleaned seven times, and 
whether we clean it once or seven times, the cleaning 
charges are the same—half-a-cent covers it all. Now 
while business is slack, Inspector Shely is ordering in 
most of the worst ones ‘to clean,’ which means we are to 
clean them at once, and this is done under the supervision 
of a state weighmaster, who carefully weighs it ‘in the 
dirt’ and again after it is cleaned one, two or seven times, 
as the case may demand, the difference of course being 
shrinkage in cleaning. In a list of twenty cars which we 
have cleaned under Mr. Shely’s orders, the lightest shrink- 
age on any one car is 22 bushels and the heaviest is 5314 
bushels. Perhaps some of them are the cars alluded to 
by the Moorehead parties.” 


The fact is that the farmers in the Northwest 
are excessively careless in the matter of sending 
their wheat to market. The moral is, that they 
should clean the wheat themselves before ship- 
ment, or else be prepared to accept the dockage 
which is inevitable. 


CHANGED HIS MIND. 


“William!” said the old gentleman at the breakfast 
table. 

SSIs 

“‘T am not pleased to see you so much in the company 
of young Jobson. He is a dissipated young man, and he 
gambles. I should prefer that you avoid his society. 

‘He gambles, father, I suppose. He can afford to. He 
has just made $100,000 in the wheat corner.” 

““W ell—still—you had better be careful.” 

After a little while William rises from the table. 

“William!” 

“Sir!” 

“If Mr. Jobson is disengaged this evening you can 
bring him up to dinner. Perhaps a llttle good example 
may save him—and, William, you can just tell him some- 
thing about the new mining company I am floating.— 
San Francisco. 


THE BUCKET SHOP WAR. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has been moving vigor- 
ously and, as it appears, effectively against the bucket 
shops. It secured some time ago the passage of a law 
prohibiting bucket shops, but this did not do away 
with the business altogether, since the bucket shops, 
though they could not do business in their own offices, 
gained a considerable revenue from outside concerns 
which they kept supplied with quotations, the court en- 
ee! the Board of Trade from refusing to give these. 

ow, however, the Board of Trade has succeeded in per- 
suading the telegraph companies to cut off their services 
from the bucket shops, so that although those concerns 
get their quotations from the Board of Trade they are no 
longer of any use to them. The city authorities also 
have taken action against the bucket shops, cutting all 
their wires which were strung above ground, Chicago, 
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evidently, is rather an unsatisfactory location for bucket 
shops just at present.—Lradstreets. 
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Fires, oe 


J C. Brackman, brewer, Cincinnati, Ohio, has died. 


The brewery of P. Mugler, at Red Bluff, Cal., has 
been burned. 


The large grain elevator at Carbondale, Kan., has been 
destroyed by fire. 


vt 


H. G. Gaylord, of the grain firm of H. G. Gaylord & “ 


Co., Chicago, Ill., has died. 


The granary of Walter Coe & Sons, Comstock, Mich., 
has been destroyed by fire; loss $10,000. 


Roland Kirkpatrick, of the flour, and grain commission 
firm of that name at Philadelphia, Pa., has died. 


The Modesto Brewery at Modesto, Cal., owned by A. 
Baer, has been burned. Loss $3,000; insured for $2,380. 


J. B. Hartley & Co., grain dealers, Middletown, Ohio, 
ae burnt out some days ago. Loss, $8,000; well in- 
sured. 


Pearce & Ryan's distillery at Nashville, Tenn., was de 
stroyed by fire Aug. 23. Loss, $20,000 to $30,000, and 
but little insurance. 

Myrtle, the five-year-old daughter of D. J. Watson, a 
prominent grain dealer of Assumption, Ind., died from 
eating a box of vegetable pills. 


In an extensive fire at Baltimore, Md., Aug. 4, the 
upper floors of the grain and produce commission huuse 
of E. B. Owens & Co. were destroyed. 


The grain warehouse belonging to McMillan & McLean 
at Glencoe, Ont., was burned Aug. 27, with all its con- 
tents. Loss $1,500, mostly covered by insurance. 


The grain warehouse of John Shoultz at Parkhill, Ont., 
containing a large quantity of wheat, was totally destroyed 
by fire Aug. 17. Loss $7,000, nearly covered by insur- 
ance. 


A fire at Collingwood, Can., destroyed the freight 
sheds of the Northern Railway and ruined the docks on 
which they stood. About $1,900 worth of grain was de- 
stroyed. 


The elevator belonging to the Stanford (Ky.) roller 
Mills, gave way and scattered about 4,000 bushels of 
wheat around the wreck. The building was old and the 
timbers rotten. 


The elevator belonging to Murdock & Sons at Murdock, 
Douglas Co., Ill., was destroyed by fire Sept. 1, with its 
contents, consisting of 18,000 bushels of grain. Loss $12,- 
000; insurance $4,800. 

A destructive fire at St. Louis, Aug. 11, communicated 
to Schilling & Sneider’s Brewing Company’s malt house, 
destroying 30,000 bushels of malt, causing them a loss of 
$27,000; fully insured. 

In a destructive fire which occurred at Rawson, Ohio, 
on the 6th inst., a large grain elevator containing about 
20,000 bushels of wheat was burned. The flames started 
from a spark from the engine of a sawmill. 


A scaffold on the McCord & Cofield’s grain house at 
Alexandria, Minn., gave way precipitating B. J. Covel 
and H. A. Carlson thirty feet. Covel bad a leg broken 
and his back injured. Carlson was badly hurt about the 
head. 


L R. Smith, of the grain firm of Smith & Oliver at 
Breckenridge, Minn., died Aug. 23, of typhoid fever. He 
was forty-five years old, and leaves a wife and two chil- 
dren. Mr. Smith had been for many years a prominent 
citizen of Breckenridge, and his death is a great loss to 
the town. 


While two laborers were at work in Elevator No. 3 at 
West Superior, Wis., Aug. 24, the scaffolding on which 
they were standing gave way, and they fell to the bottom 
of a grain bin sixty feet below. Both died in half an 
hour after being picked up. They were middle-aged 
men, and leave families. Ps 


We regret to announce the decease of Mrs. Henrietta 
Ulrich, mother of E. R. Ulrich, a prominent grain dealer 
at Springfield, I]. Mrs, Ulrich died at Carthage, IIL, 
Aug. 30, 1887, at the advanced age of 90 years. She was 
born at Reval, Russia, and was a daughter of Justus 
John Von Reisenkampff, collector of the port of Reval. 


Samuel T. Hensey, formerly a prominent grain and 
stock man of Indianapolis, Ind., died at his home in 
Terre Haute, that state, on the night of Aug 24. He 
was born Jan 15, 1811, near Dayton, Ohio, and was in 
his seyenty-seventh year at the time of his death. In 
1868 he was prostrated with an abscess on his liver, which 
confined him to his bed for four years, and eventually 
caused his death. 


The town of Walnut, Pottawattamie Co., Lowa, was 
visited by a destructive fire Aug. 15, which destroyed 


among other buildings the C., R. I. & P. depot and two 


large elevators. The largest of these belonged to Clayton 
& Scofield, and was valued at $10,000. 
about 20,000 bushels of grain, which was burned. The 
other elevator belonged to J. A. Spangler, and was worth 
about $8,000. It also contained a large quaptity of grain. 
Insurance very light. Pes te ‘ 
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Tickets of membership to the Produce Exchange, New 
York, have been dull at $1,700 


Privileges of membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade are quoted steady at $1,950. 


The New York Produce Exchange is endeavoring to do 
away with the short afternoon sessions of the Boards in 
New York and Chicago, and extending the long session. 


The opening of the Produce Market Exchange Call 
Board at San Francisco, Aug. 22, after being closed for 
nineteen days, was a matter of great interest to outsiders 

as well as the regular brokers and dealers, and the session 
was well attended. y 


The electric bell used to regulate the clerks making de- 
liveries on the floor of the Chicago Exchange will be 
superseded by the large 1,200-pound bell formerly used 
by the old Board of Trade. It has quite a history, being 
made from a portion of the old courthouse bell. 


B. P. Hutchinson, one of the oldest and wealthest mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, and known all over 
the country as “‘Old Hutch,” has. been found guilty by 
the board of directors of transacting business out of hours 
contrary to the rules and regulations of the Board, and 
has been suspended for ninety days. 


The Western Union Telegraph Company has acceded 
to the demands of the regular Board of Trade of Chicago, 
and has withdrawn its wires from the floor of the Open 
Board, thereby cutting off that concern from all tele- 
graphic communication with the regular Board. The 
Open Board, however, declares that it will not quit the 
business. 


The new Chamber of Commerce building now in course 
of erection at Cincinnati will be the finest building of the 
kind in the United States. Among other special features 
of its interior finish will be a marble entrance to the audi- 
torium and a marble gallery. It will be ready for occu- 
pancy in about one year. Mr. Charles H. Rutan, of 
Brookline, Mass., has succeeded H. H. Richardson, of 
Boston, deceased, as architect. : 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade propose to erect an 
imposing building for their own use, and have under con- 
sideration several desirable sites. Plans for the buildivg 
have been sent in by several architects, with estimates 
from $85,000 to $100,000 and more. A proposition which 
meets with favor is to erect a building five stories high of 
pressed brick and ornamental stone work, of which the 
upper floors could be rented for offices, thus bringing in a 
large yearly revenue. 


The Postal Telegraph Company and its ally, the North 
American, have complied with the terms of the Board of 
Trade and cut off their connection with all the bucket 
shops, and in consequence have. been reinstated in the 
privileges of the exchange. They have been charging 
that the Board of Trade has shown favoritism to the 
Western Union, allowing them to do business on the 
Board, while at the same time a bucket shop at Cincinnati 
is circulating Chicago Board of Trade quotations all over 
the country over the Western Union wires. 


A new feature in the war which the Chicago Board of 
Trade is waging against bucket shops is the appearance 
in the field of the Underground Conduit Company. This 
company is charged by the Board with furnishing the 
bucket shops with wires within the city limits. The man- 
ager of the Board of Trade quotation department was 
instructed to notify the Underground Company that if it 
did not stop furnishing facilities to the bucket shops, in 
violation of the state law, an indictment by the next grand 
jury would be asked for. 


No Chicago quotations were received Sept. 3 at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, and much comment was 
made until the receipt of a telegram from the Chicago 
Board, saying: ‘‘We temporarily suspend your quotations 
to observe results on Western and Southwestern bucket 
shops.” This being regarded as an intimation that the 
St. Louis Exchange was furnishing those bucket shops 
with Chicago quotations aroused a good deal of indigna- 
tion. The exchange proposes to maintain a dignified 
silence, and will neither ask for an explanaticn nor for a, 
renewal of quotations. 


An exciting election took place Sept. 13 in the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce. There were three tickets 
in the field, one headed by Levi C. Goodale for president, 
and the other two by L. L. Sadler. The contest was a 
hot one. One hundred and thirty votes were cast, and 
Goodale was elected. The successful crowd procured a 
brass band, and had a hilarious time. The new president 
is the representative of Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency, 
and a member of the Board of Exposition Commissioners. 
The entire independent ticket was elected with the ex- 
ception of four directors. 


The Merchants’ League of the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago, an organization similar in character to the one now 
in operation in the New York Stock Exchange, has, after 
much hard work, been at last started. The new associa- 
tion embraces in its membership 100 of the leading mem- 
bers of the Board, and its objects are to cultivate among 
its members and the members of the Board of Trade a 
high standard of commercial character, and to secure to 


them the benefit of united action in furtherance of their 
legitimate interests. Under the present arrangements on 
the Board punishments are few in proportion to the viola- 
tions of the rules. 


SHRINKAGE OF CORN. 


Prof. Scoviile, of Kansas, has been experimenting to 
ascertain the shrinkage in corn after it is ripe and placed 
in the crib. Reports of his tests are given in the Kansas 
City Indicator, from which we learn that six different 
varieties weighed Oct. 6 and stored in a room without any 
artificial heat, showed an average shrinkage of 1544 per 
cent. thirty days after storage. One variety lost a little 
over 8 per cent., while with another the loss was 25 per 
cent. On Feb. 28, 145 days from the date of gathering, 
the lot was weighed, and the average loss on the whole 
amounted to 21% per cent., and in one variety, called the 
Mammoth, the loss was exactly one-third, or 33} per cent. 
From the above the farmer may make a very close calcu- 
lation as to the advance in price of corn which he must 
obtain in spring to make it equal to the loss sustained in 
shrinkage during winter. 


A PERUVIAN CEREAL. 


A plant called quinva, which is a cereal indigenous in 
the higher districts of Peru, and which is there used as 
an article of food, is being grown to some extent in Cal- 
ifornia, and the attention of agriculturalists is called to 
its edible qualities. 

It has been tried in Germany on a small scale, but was 
not received with much favor, appearing to be an article 
of food for which the taste must be cultivated, as was the 
case with potatoes, tomatoes, tea and other things when 
first introduced into public notice. ‘The grainis prepared 
for table in various ways similar to the methods of cook- 
ing beans, and is regarded by the Peruvians and many 
travelers as a great delicacy. The plant has been grown 
for several years on the experimental grounds of the 
University in California, at which place seed can be ob 
tained for free distribution. 

Another Peruvian plant which thrives well in Cali- 
fornia is the coca, which has recently become so useful as 
an anasthetic in medicine. The Indians in Peru use it 
daily and assert that it is the best remedy for that diffi- 
culty of breathing which is felt at high elevations, and 
a'so that it is very nutritious and tends to prolong life. 


THE GERMAN FARMERS. 


While the crops in Germany this year have been excel- 
lent, the farmer feels but little encouraged on account of 
the very small profits made on his labor. In the future 
he has nothing to look forward to, as the increase of 
facilities for transportation in Russia and India, and the 
lowering of ocean rates, all point to an increased compe- 
tition by those countries and the United States, and a con- 
sequent still further reduction of prices. The European 
farmer is a man of but few resources. He is content to 
plod along for generation after generation, according to 
the ways of his forefathers, and when brought to a sudden 
halt and obliged to turn out of the beaten path into new 
fields of labor he is bewildered. It will take time to teach 
him new ways and means of making his land profitable 
when he finds that the growing of grain alone is no longer 
so. The next generation will profit, however, by his 
experiences and failures. 


CORN WILL BE KING. 


A grand jubilee week in celebration of the immense 
crop of corn grown this season in Iowa, will be observed 
at Sioux City beginning Oct. 4. A palace constructed 
entirely of corn will be erected, arches of corn will be 
built over the streets and the business houses decorated— 
all with corn; the ladies will wear ornaments made of 
corn, and in every way the cereal will be displayed and 
honored. Every day during the jubilee there will be 
parades representing the various manufacturing and busi- 
ness interests of the city, with a grand display of fire- 
works and torchlight processions. Prizes will be offered 
for the best agricultural exhibits. Not only Iowa but 
Nebraska, Minnesota and Dakota will send the products 
of their great cornfields. Twenty thousand dollars has 
already been subscribed for the display. 


A RUSSIAN WATERWAY. 


The cost of transportation has been a serious obstacle in 
way of Russian exports of corn and wheat. Now, how- 
ever, that the government has taken the matter in hand, 
she may yet prove a most formidable rival to the United 
States in supplying foreign markets, One most valuable 
improvement about to be commenced is the dredging and 
clearing the channel of the river Don, one of the largest 
and most important of the rivers of Europe, yet one which 
has not been utilized except for a short distance on account 
of its numercus shoals and obstructions. This year about 
$100,000 has been appropriated by the Russian minister to 
render the river navigable for 720 miles, which will place 
Elets, the principal grain market of that country, in direct 
communication with the Black Sea. 

The transport rates, which by the roundabout route 
hitherto used were thirty-three copecks the pood, will be 


_the indemnity is not to exceed their interest. 


reduced to six copecks the pood. The first elevator ever 
built in Russia is: now being erected at Elets, whose 
history is intimately connected with that of Peter the 
Great. 
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W arehousemen—Advances on Grain. 


Where a commission merchant to whom grain has been 
consigned for sale has possession thereof as the apparent 
owner, and delivers it to a warehouseman who makes ad- 
vances on it to him, such warehouseman may keep the 
grain as security against the true owner thereof, provided 
he does not at the time know that the claimant is the true 
owner. Where, however, the warehousemen knows that 
the. commission merchant is using the claimant's property 
to raise money for himself, he stands in the commission 
merchant’s place and cannot hold the grain. So held by 
the New York Court of Appeals in the case of Dorrance 
vs. Dean et al., reported in the Central Register. 


Warehouse Receipt. 


Where bulky articles stored in a warehouse are sold, it 
is only necessary to tender the warehouse receipt to the 
vendee to constitute delivery. //ayden vs. Demetis, 58 N. 
Y., 426 (1873); Newcomb et al. vs. Cabell, 10 Bush. (Ky.), 
460 (1874): Ferguson vs. Northern Bank of Kentucky, 141 
Bush, 555 (1879). But the property mentioned in the re- 
ceipt must be separated from any other goods of the same 
kind belonging to the same owner and stored in the same 
warehouse. 


Warehouseman’s Policy. 


G. & Co. had a policy on an insurance company indem- 
nifying them ‘‘against loss or damage by fire to the 
amount of $5,000 on cotton in bales and general merchan- 
dise, their own, or held by them in trust or on consign- 
ment, or sold but not delivered, contained in the brick, 
metal-roof building known as ‘Gwathmey’s Warehouse.’” 
The policy permitted concurrent insurance, and insured 
only the interest of the insured in the property, and there 
was a provision that goods held on storage must be sepa- 
rately and specifically insured. G.& Co. were warehouse- 
men, and their depositors, by reason of this provision in 
their policy, had taken out separate policies. The com- 
pany paid G. & Co. their loss under the policy, which 
was a part only of $5,000; but as the companies which 
had insured the depositors refused to pay them until they 
had exhausted their remedies which these companies 
maintained the depositors had under G. & Co.’s policy, 
the firm brought suit upon their policy for the benefit of 
the depositors and at their cost, disclaiming any demand 
for themselves. The trial court rendered judgment for 
the plaintiffs for the benefit of the depositors for the con- 
tributory rate, upon the principle that the company was 
bound for contribution, the insurance being double upon 
the goods destroyed, and greater than their entire value. 
They carried the case (Home Insurance Company vs. 
Gwathmey) to the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, 
where the judgment was reversed. Judge Lacy, in the 
opinion said: ‘‘A policy of insurance is a contract, and is 
to be governed by the same principles as govern other 
contracts. Its language is to receive a reasonable inter- 
pretation. Its intent and substance as derived from the 
language used, should be regarded. There is no more 
reacon for claiming a strict, liberal compliance with its 
terms than in ordinary contracts Full legal effect should 
always be given to it for the purpose of guarding the com- 
pany against fraud andimposture Beyond this substance 
would be sacrificed to form; wo ds would be followed 
rather than substance. In this case the depositors, not 
relying upon the warehousemen’s insurance, did, specific- 
ally and separately, amply secure themselves as to their 
own goods, and they make no contention here except as 
they are required for contribution, and it was offered by 
the defendant to prove that it was the understanding all 
around that the warehousemen did not undertake to 
insure their depositors, nor did the depositors understand 
of claim that they were in any wise concerned in the 
warehousemen’s policy; but this offer was excluded and 
the jury instructed that the insurance taken out by G. & 
Co , after deducting their own loss, was double insurance, 
and was liable to contribute to the depositors’ losses. 
Double insurance may be defined to be additional and 
valid insurance, prior or subsequent, upon the same sub- 
ject, risk and interest effected by the same insured, or for 
his benefit, and with his knowledge and consent. Owners 
of different interests in the same property may insure 
separately their interests. Here the plain words of G & 
Co.’s policy exclude any liability for the goods of the 
depositors. It is limited to the interest of G. & Co, and 
If we are to 
confine our action to the enforcement of the contract as 
made by the parties to it, there can be no. contribution; 
there is no double insurance here. We certainly do not 
propose to make a contract to support the views of the 
other companies. The defendant has paid G. & Co.’s loss, 
and there can be no further claim made upon it. The 
depositors can recover upon their policies, and the judg- 
ment must be reversed and the suit dismissed at the cost 
of the plaintiffs.’— Commercial Bulletin. 
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"PLAYING WITH LOADED DICE, 


The bucket shop’s loaded dice are in the shape of orders 
executed for his account at the regular exchange, be it 
stock, produce or petroleum exchange, Those orders are 
given and executed in direct opposition to the play of his 
customers, If the latter buy stocks, the bucket shops 
send orders to sell enough to break the price to the point 
which will wipe out the customers and put their money 
into his pocket. In a dull market the dealer has no difli- 
culty depressing the price of a stock on sales of a few 
hundred shares, and wiping out the margins deposited 
with him on nominal purchases of thousands of shares. 
In other words, he sacrifices hundreds of dollars at the 
Stock Exchange, and wins thousands of dollars from his 
customers,— New York Indicator. 


ENFORCE THE BUCKET-SHOP LAW. 

Men engaged in carrying on bucket shops and corpora- 
tions furnishing them with facilities for doing business 
could justly enough claim consideration before the enact- 
ment of the Riddle bucket-shop law, but since then the 
keepers of such shops, no matter under what evasive 
titles, have been law breakers, and the corporations 
furnishing them with quotations have been doing so in 
defiance of law. 

People who do not care or know much about bucket 
shops or the operations of the Board of Trade will yet 
take notice of this defiance of the underlying American 
belief that all good citizens of this country are neces- 
sarily law abiding, and will heartily approve any action of 
the authorities that-will teach the bucket-shop proprietors 
and their abettors that the laws of the state of Illinois are 
supreme, and not to be violated without the infliction of 
severe penalties —Mail. 


CORN IS KING IN NEBRASKA, 


Corn is still king in Nebraska. In spite of terrible 
ravages by drouth and chinch bugs, which have greatly 
damaged the crop in surrounding states, the outlook in 
Nebraska is highly encouraging. Of the reports gathered 
by the Bee from forty-five counties of the state, but few 
are of a discouraging character. Taken as a whole, the 
crop is reported to be in excellent condition. From parts 
of the state where the most damage had been feared, the 
recent rains have put new life and vigor into the plant 
and a full average yield is expected. ba some counties, 
indeed, a yield is promised far in excess of any previous 
year, while the counties that report a marked decrease 
are largely in the minority. In this, Nebraska is more 
fortunate than her sister states of Iowa and Kansas, 
where corn in many sections is reported burned beyond 
all hope of redemption. With corn safe, we can look 
forward to the coming year with undiminished con- 
fidence in Nebraska's prosperity. —/v, 


THE WEIGHT OF WHEAT, 


A bushel of wheat is worth only what it weighs. If it 
oceupies a space out of proportion to its weight, the extra 
matter is more or less valueless. If it fills the measure, 
the seller will naturally wish it to be taken for what it 
seems. The buyer is interested in having it stripped of its 
seeming, which it sometimes is to the extent of some 
pounds in the bushel, by the simple process of weighing 
it. The growers of inferior wheat, and in many parts of 
England all the wheat is below the mark, are interested 
in the maintenance of the old table of corn measure still 
taught to our school children. But it is obvious that the 
public interest lies quite the other way. All seeming, all 
padding, all buckram, all mere outside is an imposition on 
the public. The superabundance of fibrous envelope toa 
grain of wheat is like the bone and fat thrown into the 
butcher's scale. It is the heart of the grain, not the husk, 
that makes the bread, and it is the heart that weighs. It 
is very true that weight itself has to submit to a correc- 
tion, and consequently areduction. If the wheat is damp, 
and most of it is after a bad harvest, the purchaser will 
not pay for the water, which answers no other purpose 
than to entail delay in drying.—London Times. 


BEARISH VIEWS ON WHEAT. 

N. B. Ream said to an interviewer who asked him what 
he thought about wheat: ‘‘If a man should buy a barrel 
of flour for home consumption, he and his family might 
eat it up before the price got much lower, but to the man 
who should ask me for advice to govern speculative .in- 
vestment I should say, ‘If you don’t know enough to keep 
away from the long side of wheat, give your money to 
your wife.” I know women have sense enough to keep 
money. What good reasons are there for thinking that 
wheat will average higher this crop year than last, or than 
for either of the past four years? The last four crops 
have been marketed within a range (Chicago prices) of say 
68@76ce. The cash price has occasionally gone above 
76c., but it has not stayed there long. There is no great 
or radical change in the trade conditions from those that 
have governed for the past four years. The world is pro- 
ducing an average crop, and the American crop is up to 
the average. There has been no remarkable increase in 
the number of consumers, and no notable decrease in the 
producing capavity of the wheat fields. On the contrary, 
12,000 miles of new railroad have been built, and an im- 
mense new agricultural territory opened up and brought 
nearer to the consumptive markets. There may not be 
any backward steps taken, but the great business boom 


started on capital borrowed eighteen mouths ago, when 
money was cheap, has spent itself, and the men who in- 
curred obligations then will be pinching themselves for 
the next few years to pay out. Money to invest in specu- 
lative enterprises will not be plenty enough to throw away 
this year or next. There may not be any material decline 
in the price of wheat, but there is certainly nothing in the 
situation to warrant the hope that values will go higher 
immediately.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE AOTS OF AN AGENT, 

The new commission rule is breeding dissatisfaction and 
confusion among members of the Board of Trade, and 
the official interpretation has intensified rather than 
allayed this feeling. The first construction placed on the 
interpretation was that commission merchants could 
divide commissions with non-member brokers who might 
send them business, but a study of the language of the 
report has opened their eyes to the unpleasant fact that 
full commissions must be charged such outside brokers 
except where they are duly accredited agents—not agents 
in name but agents in fact. Commission merchants hav- 
ing agents become responsible for the acts of such agents 
not only legally, but to the Board of Trade as well, to the 
extent of being disciplined by suspension or expulsion for 
infractions of the rules of the Board by their agents. This 
is a very grave responsibility that few care to assume. 
They had rather provide their best paying customers with 
memberships than assume such indefinite and weighty 
responsibilities. It is understood that the Board members 
will be given a chance in the near future to vote on a 
proposition to amend the agency clause.—Chicago Daily 
Business. 


AMERICAN BOATS ON CANADIAN CANALS, 


Congressman Burleigh, of Whitehall, is not easily up- 
set by Buffalo squalls. He has written a sharp letter, 
which we print in another column, in response to the crit- 
icisms made by Buffalo and other newspapers touching 
his resolution asking that Canada abolish tolls upon her 
canals. If Mr. Burleigh had taken the trouble to say at 
the convention what in eighteen days after he writes to 
the newspapers’ much good would have been accom- 
plished, as it would have provoked one of the most inter 
esting discussions the convention could have chosen. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the carrier—the boatman 
—Mr. Burleigh makes out a case, though our Buffalo 
friends may not see it. The Champlain route is a highly 
important one, and ought to receive, and doubtless will 
receive, due attention at the hands of the next legislature; 
but in taking this into consideration the general interests 
of the state must not be overlooked. If equity alcne is 
to be considered, then cur boatmen should receive the 
same advantages and privileges on Canadian canals as the 
Canadian boatmen do on New York canals. Mr. Bur- 
leigh does not, however, make it quite clear whether in 
case his resolutions were respected by the Dominion 
authorities Canada would not be able to divert at least 
some of the business rightfully belonging to us. It is 
true that Canada does not need to be told by an American 
canal convention how best she could deprive the West of 
her trade, but we must not forget that there are selfish 
people in Canada, and that New York herself hesitated 
some time before she made her canals free. One thing 
Mr. Burleigh has demonstrated, which is that the Ameri- 
can boatman in Canadian canals has to pay from 10 to 12 
per cent. interest on his investment in tolls alone, while 
the Canadian boatman on New York canals pays nothing. 
What do our Buffalo friends say to this?—Canal Advo- 
cate, 


THE SEPTEMBER CORN ESTIMATE, 


No two persons arrive at the same conclusions in trying 
to figure on the Government corn crop estimate for Sep- 
tember. Statistician Dodge, in his glee at mystifying the 
“speculators,” forgets that the only known object the 
Government can have in issuing monthly bulletins during 
the summer and autumn is to enlighten the people as to 
the crop prospects, and he flippantly tells those who ask 
him to explain his bulletin ‘‘that November will be time 
enough for results.” The Agricultural Department can- 
not long be run for the gratification of the small revenges, 
petty spites and personal piques of a garru!ous and peevish 
old man who is clearly in his dotage. If long service en- 
titles him to special consideration, he should be retired on 
a pension. If-not, he should be retired for the good of 
the service. 

Now as to the meaning of the September report on 
corn. The statistician has put himself on record as say- 
ing that 26 bushels of corn per acre is an ‘“‘average crop.” 
His final crop averages for a series of years point to the 
conclusion that the yield on a basis of a possible condition 
of 100 would be about 28 bushels per acre. Mr. 
Dodge’s private information on the subject may warrant 
him in the statement that 26 bushels per acre is an average 
crop of corn. According to the published final estimates 
of the Agricultural Bureau for a series of years he puts 
the average yield per acre too high. But it isa waste of 
time to discuss the matter until the final figures are in for 
this year. It is enough to know that if the same system 
of figuring governs in the statistical bureau this year as 
for the past decade, a possible condition of 100 would 
mean a yield of 28 bushels per acre. Computing on this 
basis, the crop this year on an acreage of 78,000,000 
would be nearly 2,200,000,000 bushels, of which 72.3 per 
cent. would be 1,590,000,000 bushels, in round numbers. 

By another process about 1,630,000,000 bushels are 
reached. In the bulletin it is stated that the condition is 
four points lower than last year. A reduction of four 
points from the condition of last year would make the 
probable yield per acre 20.9 bushels, and the total about 
1,630,000,000 bushels, as above stated. Private pointers 


emanating from the Agricultural Bureau, or confidentially 
near it, the day before the bulletin was issued, put the 
figures at 1,620,000,000 bushels.— Chicago Daily Business. 


DAKOTA'S WHEAT CROP. 


There is even a wider disagreement this year than last 
in regard to the wheat yield of Dakota. Persons in Min- 
neapolis persist in the statement that a magnificent crop 
has been obtained, their latest announcement being that 
the record of Dakota this year is the champion one of the 
world. On the other hand, reports come in daily from 
people who profess to be close to the wheat fields that the 
yield was not more than an average, and that the quantity 
realized is very much diminished by the heavy rains that 
have fallen almost without pause since the harvest work 
began. The consequence is that the grain of that section 
is so damp and dirty that the warehousemen are generally 
refusing to receive it except at the risk of the owner in 
regard to condition. It is even said that some of the 
elevator companies have ordered their houses to be 
closed for the present, not being willing to incur the 
risk, and seeing the utter impossibility of receiving all 
that would be tendered them. The grain is reported 
to have been improperly shocked, and was then 
stacked while wet. A large portion of it was thrashed 
too soon, and part of the remainder is already 
heating, with a strong chance of becoming musty. The 
prospect for the growers is by no means a pleasant one, 
especially as they are unable to obtain for even good grain 
much over the 40 cents per bushel which recent experi- 
ments have shown to be the minimum cost of raising 
wheat with all the modern appliances for saving labor. 
The rest will have to be sold at an actual loss, and appa- 
rently there is a great deal of the inferior kind which 
must be pressed forward in order to avoid further spoiling 
and offered for sale in such volume as to make it a drug 
for the time being. The trade in this city have got hold 
of the idea that the Government figures now due will war- 
rant the placing of the crop of the United States this year 
at about 480,000,000 bushels; but even if this should be so 
the supply of the grade cf No. 2 spring from the yield of 
ee ec promises to be unusually small.—Chicago 

TruoUne. 


SOME COMPARISONS AS TO GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS BY PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United States by 
ports for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1887 and 1886, 
were as follows: 


Year ended June 30 
1 


Ports: 1887, 886, 
News VOrk Sian eine seks sisieneveier: $61,484,827 $49,284,063 
BOStOR Races nest nese sie iste s sictaore 14,653,542 12,647,476 
Philadel phiat te oetcccescts es eee 12,069,437 6,340,267 
Baltimore sr.rts\sceckee: Gees ees 29,541 384 15,526,254 
New Orleanse: leat). scccc cs nan ade 7,728,946 4,259,248 
PACIRCG EOASL, cael peetecoe tects 26,835,019 25,042,008" 
Other ports yeccme eines ccc ce 10,123,089 8,811,068 

POCA Sere wistcinsies oe enna $162,426,194  $122,810,379 


According to these figures the largest increase was at 
Baltimore, amounting to $14,000,000, while New York 
gained $12,000,000, Boston $2,000,000, Philadelphia $5, - 
700,000, New Orleans $3,400,000, and the Pacific coast 
ports $900,000. Baltimore gained $3,000,000 more than 
the combined gain at Boston, Philadelphia and New 
Orleans, and just the same as New York and Philadel- 
phia combined. The rate of gain at New York was only 
a little over 25 per -cent., against nearly 100 per cent. at 
Baltimore. 

Comparing the exports of wheat we have: 


Year ended June 30, 


1887. 1886. 

Ports. Bushels. Bushels. 
ING We) WiOtkinrereem ches maleetuneniaier eens 5 21,231,928 
Boston...... 1,388,964 
Philadelphia arene 2,376,999 
BalGmoxe— croton eee seen Reet eer : 3,699,310 

New Orleans 30,7 
Pacific coast 25,081, 195 
Othersports sec -smakc tans aa ee 2,956,736 
SPO Gul sorte aoa eee eee 100,809,212 56,764,834 


At Baltimore there was a gain of nearly 300 per cent., 
while at New York the increase was less than 100 per 
cent., although, of course, in the aggregate number of 
bushels the gain at New York was larger than at any 
other port. 

In the exports of flour Baltimore gained 1,700,000 bar- 
rels, the shipments for the year ended. June 30, 1887, be- 
ing 2,618,507 barrels, against 910,135 barrels for the pre- 
ceding year, while New York gained only 810,000 barrels, 
Boston 570,000 barrels, Philadelphia 700 barrels, New 
Orleans 30,000 barrels, and the Pacific ports 24,000 barrels. 
For the yeer ended June 30,1886, Boston exported 780,000 
barrels of flour more than Baltimore, while for the year 
ended June 30, 1887, Baltimore’s fiour exports exceeded 
Boston’s by 350,000 barrels.—Baltimore Journal of Com- 
merce. 


The third trial of the suit of James H. and James A. 


Cunningham against the Evansville & Terre Haute Rail-— 


road Company for $40,000 damages sustained by the 
burning of the plaintiffs’ starch glucose factory at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., in July, 1879, ended very suddenly some 


weeks ago, on account of the death of the elder Cunning" 


ham, which occurred at Madison, Ind. The case goes 
over to the October term of court to give time to make 
new parties to the suit in place of the deceased plaintiff, 


ve 


- of the lake cities. 
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WATERWAYS! 


ale Miata SaaS TERWAYS| 


President Dread ot Till. of thd Manitoba Road has Gonisncted for of the Manitoba Road, has contracted for 
twelve steel boats to ply from Duluth to Buffalo with the 
grain of the Manitoba. They will cost $1,500,000. 


The question of Sunday labor on the Welland Canal 
has been under consideration by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and as the result of much labor by the Christian 
people i in Ontario, the decision isin favor of ubSerUue the 
Sabbath as a day of rest. 


The quantity of United States grain passed aoueh the 
Welland Canal to United States ports increased from 47,- 
000 tons in 1880 to over 150,000 tons in 1886. The total 
quantity passing both ways has grown from 194,173 tons in 
1862 to 464,478 tons in 1886. The quantity that passed 
from Lake Erie to Montreal in 1886 was 128,000 tons less 
than in 1880. 


The Western Waterways Convention will be held at 
Memphis, Oct. 20 and 21. A large representation is 
expected from all along the Mississippi valley, and a 
strong pressure will be brought to bear upon Congress for 
appropriations for necessary improvements. It is hoped 
hat some practical plan will be presented which can be 
tected upon to the benefit of all concerned. 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters have agreed 
upon the following trip rates on grain insurance: From 
Chicago to ports on Lake Michigan, 30 cents; to ports on 
Lake Superior, 50 cents; on Lake Huron, Sarnia and 
Detroit River, 40 cents; Georgian Bay ports, 50 cents; 
Lake Erie, 50 cents;, Lake Ontario, 60 cents; to Ogdens- 
burg, 65 cents; to Montreal, $1. These rates are 10 per 
cent. higher than the last issue on May 15. 


Mr, George H Wellington, of Allegany county, Mary- 
land, speaking for the people of that state in regard to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, says: ‘‘The great question 
in Western Maryland is, Shall the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal be turned over to a railroad, and forever closed to 
the people of the state? Western Maryland wishes the 
state to retain the canal, and asks the Republican party to 
put a plank in its platform guaranteeing this.” 


The following items regarding the progress of work on 
the Panama Canal are of interest: Twenty thousand men 
are on the isthmus; 415 miles of special railroad have been 
built; 14,000 cars, 29 steamers, 200 vessels, 304 small iron 
works, 48 drags, 96 herculean excavators, 36 powerful 
perforators, and 468 immense pumping engines are at 
work. Light for night work is supplied by 7,000 lamps, 
and 175 engines are constantly engaged. —Boston Tran- 
script. 

The Toronto Globe says: ‘Sailing masters complain 
that there is not enough water in the Morrisburg Canal. 
The same is true of the Cornwall Canal, and vessels have 
to go pounding through, every now and then grazing the 
bottom. As a lake captain put it, ‘The Cornwall. Canal 
is now turned into a mere millrace for the benefit of cer- 
tain manufacturers, and the purposes of navigation, for 
which the canals were intended, have become quite a 
secondary matter.” 

A New York Zimes editorial says: In one of the ad- 
dresses upon the Nicaragua Canal delivered on Monday 
at Columbia College, J. W. Miller related that in 1870 a 
steamer, drawing ten feet of water, left New York, and 
in less than a month was anchored in Lake Nicaragua 
within eleven miles of the Pacific Ocean. A sailor going 
aloft forty-one feet could have overlooked the divide 
between lake and sea, and could have seen ships sailing 
upon the Pacific. When this is the case it would seem that 
the problem upon which discoverers had been at work 
nearly 400 years, and which has absorbed the energies of 
Balboa, Cabot, Davila, Ponce de Leon, Cortez and many 
others in more recent times, might not be so difficult of 
solution. 


A convention will be held at Peoria on Tuesday, Oct. 
11, at 11 a.m., for the purpose of giving expression to the 
sentiment of the people on the proposed improvement con 
necting the waters of Lake Michigan with the Mississippi 
via the Illinois and Desplaines rivers to Joliet, and a wide 
and deep canal from Joliet to Lake Michigan. A deep 
interest is manifested in this coming meeting, and promi- 
nent men throughout the West are giving every encour- 
agement to those instrumental in calling the meeting. 
Senator Bell of Peoria, who is a member of the State 
Drainage Commission and secretary of the committee who 
called the convention, has interviewed Mayor Roche of 
Chicago, and urged him to secure the co operation of the 
citizens to make the convention a success. He says the 
subject is a matter of national importance. The canal 
would be a perpetual competitor of the railroad, and give 
the whole Mississippi valley direct communication with 
the sea. In case of war the canal would be the salvation 
By the terms of the present treaty with 
Great Britain, the United States is not permitted to have 
men-of-war on the great lakes. But if hostilities were 
commenced with England, for instance, a whole fleet of 
war vessels could come down the St. Lawrence and devas- 
tate all the great cities on the chain of lakes. With a 
ship canal from the Mississippi, a fleet of American vessels 
could be fitted up all along the river line, and sent to the 
rescue of the lake cities. At a meeting of the Illinois 
State Grange held Sept. 1, the executive committee pre- 
sented a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, 
recommending the subordinate and county granges of 


Illinois to take immediate action in favor of the general 
government improving the waterways connecting the 
Mississippi and Lake Michigan through the Illinois River 
and Michigan Canal, and recommending that dele- 
gates be sent to the convention at Peoria From the 
present outlook the meeting will be a large and interesting 
one. 


Lake traffic is unusually heavy this season, and vessels 
are being eagerly sought for and increased rates are being 
offered. The ore shippers are behind in their contracts, 
and wantall the tonnage they can charter. Grain freights 
are stronger now than at any time this season. Duluth 
will soon have immense consignments of wheat to move 
down the lakes, and Chicago shippers will probably have 
to bid higher rates in order to secure vessels. 


The Sault Ste. Marie Canal was built in 1855, and en- 
larged and improved in 1881, but is at present not large 
enough for the great amount of business carried on 
through it, and will have to be still further enlarged. It 
is said this canal has the second largest lock in the world. 
It is built of solid masonery, is 560 feet long, 80 feet wide, 
with walls 40 feet high, the lift 18 feet, and the depth of 
the water in the basin 16 feet. This lock belongs to the 
U.S. Government and cost three million of dollars, and 
will accommodate, four at a time, the largest vessels ever 
brought to these waters. A new and still larger lock to 
cost five millions is now being constructed. The canal now 
has a larger daily traffic than the great Suez Canal. 


“When you come to have them by yer fifteen years you 
finds them out.” Then followed some revelations based 
upon personal observations. To the world in general the 
mule is a stubborn, vicious and unintellectual beast, not 
safe abaft the beam. No one credits the animal with am- 
bition, character or any feelings akin to human moods; 
but to all this the driver emphatically objected. ‘‘Kick? 
why,of course; it is the way they talk, same as a dog’s tail. 
They won't kick you if you treat them decent. I have had 
them white ones more’n five years, and never across word 
out of ’em. That old wheeler knows as much as I do. 
When I’m asleep on his back and we comin’ to a bridge, 
he ups and lets drive with his heels, muchas to say, 
‘Who’s runnin’ this team?’ Nights I always sleep on the 
long stretches, ’cause I know he’ll slack up and drop the 
line for a boat to pass when he sees a light near to. He 
follows me ’round like a dog.”—The Century. 


The annual report of Maj. O. M. Poe, engineer in 
charge of the improvements upon the northern coast of 
Michigan, the St. Mary’s River, the Saginaw River, Detroit 
River and minor harbors along Lake Huron, has been 
received at the War Department. Maj. Poe devotes con- 
siderable space to the most interesting feature of his report, 
the improvements upon the St. Mary’s River and the falls 
canal, of which he says: The project now in hand for the 
improvement of the canal is to increase the present six- 
teen-foot depth to twenty feet, and to replace the locks at 
present in use by a single lock 800 feet long, 100 feet wide, 
and with a minimum depth of twenty-one feet on the 
mitre sille. The water draft of vessels and the tonnage, 
both registered, and freight in consequence is so increased 
as to demand immediately the improvement set forth 
As an argument in favor of pushing the work upon the 
canal to completion, the engineer makes an interesting 
comparison, showing the tonnage passing through the 
Suez and St. Mary’s Falls respectively during the year 
1886, Itis shown that 3,035 more tons passed through the 
latter than the former. The cost of operating the canal 
last year was $22,138, less $452 received for dry docking 
vessels. 

The Montreal Herald says: ‘‘The commissioner of in- 
land revenue has just issued the first supplement to his 
report for 1886. It deals entirely with canal statistics for 
the navigation season of 1886, and general comparisons of 
these with those of preceding years. There was an 
increase in the receipts of all the canals except Burlington 
Bay, St. Peter’s and Newcastle district canals, the net 
increase being $48,754, or about 16 per cent. From this 
amount, however, $11, 3846 was refunded by order in 
council. The quantity of United States grain passed 
through the Welland Canal to United States ports shows a 
very large increase, having risen from 47,000 in 1880 to 
over 150,000 tons in 1886, but notwithstanding this large 
increase in volume of traffic and the refund of 18 cents 
per ton on grain passed on to Montreal, the quantity that 
passed from Lake Erie to Montreal in 1886 was 128,000 
less than in 1880. The total quantity of United States 
freight passing both ways through the Welland Canal to 
United States ports has grown from 194,173 tons in 1881 
to 464,478 tons in 1886, and the total quantity to and from 
Montreal has increased from 206,403 in 1881 to 261, 315, 
the gain being wholly in Eastward bound freight, while 
the Westward bound has decreased over one half. The 
total quantity of grain of all kinds that passed down the 
whole length of the St. Lawrence canals to Montreal in 
1882 was 230,055 tons; in 1884, 174,496 tons, and in 1886, 
272,133 tons, an increase over 1885 of 137, 309 tons. 


THE SOUTHERN CROPS. 


It is estimated that the corn crop of the South will be 
the largest ever raised, exceeding the crop of 1886 by over 
50,000,000 bushels, and that of 1884 by 107,000,000 bush- 
els. This will be of vast benefit to the Southern farmers, 
as they have been obliged to depend upon the West for 
their corn. This year they will be self-supporting in this 
respect, and will probably have enough corn to last them 
for two years. Wheat, oats and other crops have also 
done well, and there is a brighter outlook for this section 
of country than for many years. 


AVERAGE YIELD OF GRAIN. 


The average yield of grain per acre for fifteen years 
has been: 


Years. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. B’kw’t 

Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. Bus. 
lis) Gogdone 11.9 30.7 30.1 14.1 19.2 18.1 
STB oe ee cs 12.7 23.8 27.7 13.1 23 I 17.2 
AS Arran: 12.3 20.7 20.0 13.4 20.6 17.7 
Lee oar hn hic 11.0 29.4 29.7 13.0 20.6 17.5 
ASTOR; siorsterss 10.4 26.1 24.0 13.8 21.9 14.5 
aN Perce 13.9 26.6 31.6 14.9 21.3 15.6 
1ST Sirerncrs aicie 13.1 26.9 31.4 15.9 23.6 18.2 
1 enero 13.8 29.2 28.7 14.5 20.0 20.5 
SSO werotctatsyee 13.1 27.6 25.8 13.9 24.5 17.5 
SS lipereie sme 10.1 18.6 24.7 11.6 20.9 11.4 
1882) 352. 5. 13.6 24.6 26.4 13.4 21.5 13.0 
TSSB i lemets ere 11.6 22.7 28.1 12.1 21,1 8.9 
SSL races. 13.0 25.8 27.4 12.2 23.5 12.6 
listen Anan eae 10.4 26.5 27.6 10.2 21.4 13.8 
1h SU cee 12.4 22.0 26.4 Taae uke 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following are comparative figures of area of lead- 
ing crops in Great Britain, and number of live stock, as 
returned on June 4, for three years: 


FOR 


1887. 1886. 1887, 
Wheat; acres <....:...... 2,317,362 2,285,905 2,478,318 
Barley, acres. 5... 2... 2,085,204 2,241,164 2,257,846 
Oats aacresacn a <ctaiewe 3,087,989 3,081,596 2,940,490 
Potatoes, acres........ 559,648 553,961 548,731 
Cattle, number......... 6,441,271 6,646,683 6,597,964 
Sheep, number........ 16, 146,249 19,175,999 16,537,607 
Lambs, number........ 9,812,519 9, 344,719 9,997,028 
Pigs, number.......... 2, 299,343 2,5 221) 475 2,403,380 


Adding 70,000 acres for the wheat area of Ireland makes 
a total of 2,387,000 acres for the United Kingdom. It is 
not likely that the average yield will exceed thirty bushels 
per acre, at which the crop would make an outturn of 
71,600,000 bushels. Last year’s crop was 63,348,000 bush- 
els, and the annual average for ten years previous to 1886 
about 87,000,000 bushels, or about 15,000,000 bushels 
more than the crop this season. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 


I want to rent (or buy) a good grain business cheap. 
Address, stating aggregate annual trade, capacity of build- 
ing, and full particulars, 

: B. K. Carneey, Canton, Mo. 


WANTED TO BUY OR RENT. 

For a term of years, a small elevator in town with good 
school facilities; in corn and oat county, doing a good 
business. Must be cheap. Address with full particulars, 

L., Room 25, No. 84 Pacific avenue, Chicago, Ili. 


WANTED. 


Situation. Have had 3 years’ experience as secretary of 
500,000-bushel elevator. Can give good references, . 
Address 


SECRETARY, care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 

TRADE, Chicago, II. 2 13 
WANTED. 

Situation in an elevator by a young man 22 years of 
age, single, and no bad habits. Have charge at present 
of office in a large elevator, where I have been for two 
years. Ama good judge of grain. Handled 800 cars 


of grain in 1886. Not atraid of work. Want to change 


on account of my health, Can leave by Sept 1 or 15, 
Prefer Nebraska, Dakota or Montana. Address 
WESTERN Iowa, care Mitchell Bros’ Co., 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


Good new steam elevator, capacity 15,000 bushels. 
Good corn cribs for 30,000 bushels ear corn. New imple- 
ment shed 22x60 feet. Address 

Dopp & MarsHauL, Wood River, Hall Co., Neb. 


Chicago, 
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FOR SALE. 


A second-hand two-horse power Shipman Engine in 


Address 
Joun C. Kitner, York, Neb. 


running order. 


AN OLD AND WELL ESTABLISHED BUSI- 
NESS FOR SALE, 

Owing to our having other business that demands all 
our time and attention, we offer for sale our Steam Ele- 
vator. This is one of the most complete and best planned 
elevators on the line of the U. P. Railroad. It is fully 
equipped with wheat and corn machinery, power sheller, 
cleaners, dumps, etc., 15-H. P. engine, 20-H. P. 
boiler, all in first-class condition. The location is unsur- 
passed, being in the center of the banner wheat and corn 
county of the state. The A. T. G&S. F. Railroad will be 
completed to this place before harvest; also the R. I. Rail- 
These roads will afford an outlet for grain South, 
For terms, price and 


road. 
East and West by competing lines, 
other particulars address 

Gites ‘& Gorpen, Abilene, Kan. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


SETIPPIwG 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N. P. BR. R. 
J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


Grain Commission Merchants. 


OFFISE: 
Room No. 6, Mitche// Building, 210 & 212 N. 8rd St, 
sT. GTrOoOvuitTs. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Established 1865 Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROTHERS COMMISSION CO., 


Flour, Grain and @eneral 
Commission Merchants, 
1604, 1603 & 1605 orth Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Have on hand a choice collection of “Seed Wheat,’ including 
following varieties: ‘“‘schwartz’s Best,” a Michigan Hybrid Wheat; 


“Red May;’’ ‘Fultz,’? Bred in Illinois and Missuuri; ‘‘Oregen;” 
‘‘Mediterranesn.”’ 


WARREN R. BucKLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY. PURSLEY & (C0. 


Commission Merchants 


PEORIA, ILL. 
REKERENCES: | GRAIN, HAY, 


First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 
SEEDS 


Commercial Nat’l Bank of Peoria, Iil. \ 
Ear"Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


(HANDLER? BROYN(O. 
COMMISSION. 


TE, EGRAPH QE 
CHICAGO «<A EP, MILWAUKEE 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


Oey 2g SP SEES Eis 


One of the Founders of CHANDLER-BROWN CO,, and 
until recently an active member, 


HAS CONE WITH 


SENBAUM BROS., 


Offices, 77 Board of Trade. 
Branch Offices, MILWAUKEE & PEORIA. 


RO 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. S, BhackMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN AND OATS, 


37 Water Street, - - - NEW YORK. 


Repmonp CLeary & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


| Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 
In Western lowa by J. W. CuAce, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. AxTareER at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri and Kaneas by W. N. McNEat, Kansas City. 


WY ANE ep 


I WANT TO BUY 


GORN, OATS» MILL FEED, 


Direct from the mills and elevators. Indiana and 
Illinois preferred. Will buy either by grade or 
sample. Address 


WM. M. SWANSON, - Titusville, Pa. 
DAMAGED GRAIN 
E. & H. C. EDWARDS, 


Room 712, Royal Insurance Building, 112 Quincy St., 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


We are in the market at alltimes for damaged grain of all kinds 
especially barnt or smoky grain. We invite corre- 
spondence. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited ot Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, On Margins, a Specialty. 


JoHN R. REYNOLDS. Gro, E. CRAMER. 


REYNOLDS & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
CABANISS & LUNSFORD, 
Commission Merchants, 


——— RECEIVERS OF 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND FEED, 


NO. 21 OLD STREET, = =- PETERSBURG, VA; 
Correspondence Solicited. 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 
+ GRAIN + 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Wa. T. ReyNoups. 


J. M. Smrra. J. A. DEwry. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD &CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


WoRFOLZE, VA. 


(@S Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Robert: McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Rererences: | 


IMP. CHICAGO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Weage. Shapes nteee ae 
) at IM- 
ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, w ss ee -4S ee ame 


SU BSCR Bis sh @re 


“Ole American Eleyator ant Grain Grads,” 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR. PER YEAR. 


fjLight and handy. 
Cheapest and BES 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 


St. Lonis, | 
ered free. 


ansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, deliv- 
If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. 
a liberal discount if two or more are ordered at one time. Addrees 


amy CHAS. 7. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILI. 


Price, $6 for one and 


Address MITOHELL BROS. CO., 184 and 186 Dearbern St., Chieago. | z 


cost of Sroteht I constantly keep stock subject to order at Migs ; 


— 
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.  -]l]Sawe cer BROS, CHICAGO. SSS 
: 


FORGES GA7 


MACEE BUCKET. 
CAST IRON BOOTS, SPIRAL STEEL 
TURN HEADS, CONVEYOR, 
SCOOPS, SPROCKETS PULLEYS, 
AND LINK CHAIN, SHAFTING, 
HORSE POWERS. BELTING. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
BOILER. 


[Copy.] 


CONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE FOR 


ye CEA 3 
Epison Evxcrric ILLUMINATING Co. IMPROVED 
or New York. 

fee SHUCK SHELLER 

E.H. Johnson. &NGINEER’S OFFICE, a 

C. H. Coster, 

C. E. Chinnock, Room 53, 16 Broad St, are 

John I. Beggs. New York, July 28th, 1887. FARMERS: 


ENGINEER: 

J. H. Vail. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
30 Cortlandt Street, City: 
GENTILEMEN— 

Yon are hereby notified that your proposals are 
accepted for water tube boilers, to be used in the 
three new stations of the Edison Electric Ilu- 
minating Company, of New York City. 

The horse-power required in these three sta- 
tions will aggregate 8,700 horse power. 

Tinclose you herewith contracts in triplicate, 
covering the boilers now required for station in 


Don’t Shuck your Corn, but 
Shell it on our Sheller, which 
Shells with the Shuck on as 
well as off. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Kingsland & Douglas Mfg. Co., 


(Successors to Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co.) 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HEADQUARTERS 


26th Street. 
Please execute contract and return two copies 
Ay For Grain and Flour Testin 
Yours truly sd 
2 H 2 s 
[Signed.] J. H. VAIL, Appliances and Specialties 


Chief Engineer. for the Elevator, Grain 


and Flour Trades. 
DEAL'S IMPROVED GRAIN TESTER 


= The most important test 
to have in handiing 
grain and seeds. 


[Inclosures. | 


ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 


Self-Rvgulat- 
a ing. No skilled 
i engineer required. 
jj Clean and safe. 
I 43% gallors oil will 
Tun oneh. p, ten 
hours. 1, 2 and 4- 
horse power. 
KOR ALL 
PURPOSES, 
Guaranteed satis- 
factory and best of 
the kind on the 
market. Send for 
Catalogue. Men- 
tion this paper. 


LAB Bobertn, Gen. betslB8 Canal St., Chicago. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
Address: MITOHELL BROS. 00. OHIOAGO 


A Mill and Elevator 
is not Complete 
Without One. 


Send for illustrated folder ‘‘L,’’ giving prices and 
full particulars. Special prices for cash. 

Grain Samplers, Grain and Flour Scoops, Mailing 
Sample Boxes, Envelopes and a general line of small 
Elevator Specialties. 


H.J. DEAL SPECIALTY COMP’Y, 


Bucyrus, Ohio. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 

Suitable for 
ALL classes of 9 { 
buildings, easi- ® F| 
ly put on. Un- Sfi§ 
surpassed. Use S i 
the Sykes’ Im- & ff 
| pias and be Mm #) 


happy- 7 
NILES, OHIO. 


Guaranteed Perfectly Accurate. 


DCE. 


AT Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 

QO Pocket Wallet 

wl a. Containing Cir- 

= cular and Price 
Er niss No. 46 


Charter Gas Engine. 


The ONLY ONE That 


Makes Its Own Gas From Gasoline, 


so iT Is 
INDEPENDENT of GAS WORKS and MACHINES 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per hour 
toeach indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators and all 
other purposes it is UNEQUALED. 


For Circulars and description address 


WILLIAMS & ORTON 


G MANUFACTURING CO., 


~~~ "400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


TAYLOR HORSE OES, 


Address for Descriptive 


E. S. BRISTOL & GALE, Chicago, Ills. 


ALLO te MILL. 


at 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


+4 aM 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR (ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUR. 


7THE “SALEM” 


Is the original round ccrnered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT. 

All buckets of the same shape, though produced 
by a different process, trespass upon our 
rights and render dealers and users 
as well as manufacturers liable 
for damages. 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 
All legitimate ‘‘Salem” buckets are 
plainly marked with the word 


44 
SA LEN.” 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 
General Agents, CHICAGO. 
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THE “pe ASE” M. F Suzter. J. 8, Suzie E. E, Hanxs. CO. R. DeLamaryr. 


sail Ste ache bono igs THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 


For Crain sabi? hes Seed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


SEELEY, SON & CO. 


FREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Ist.—ltissimple 
in its constraction 
Strong an d 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run 4 fanning 
mill can operate it. 

2d.— The BA tas 
from the floor to th 
top of the .e8c sie 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, 

Bd.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
any other Separator 
that will do the 
same work. 

4th. They are 
the only perfect 
Screeners in 
the market. Stephen Parry. James Deal. E. B. Freeman. 


=. Ex. Pease: Patentee. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED for every machine. P ARRY DE AL & CO 
8 sd ) 


We also manufacture Warehouse and Elevator Fanning Mills, 


both Side-Shake and the famous ‘‘End-Shake” Mills. ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 
‘ : + + THE W. G. ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER, : : : : 


WOOD AND IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, TURN HEADS, SWIVEL SPOUTS, 


TRIMMING SPOUTS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, ; 
PILLOW BLOCKS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 5 


We carry in stock Elevator Buckets, Belting, Link Belting, Bucket 
Bolts, etc., and are prepared to furnish promptly everything necessary PEORIA, sen — we om IL.Ltinoirs. 


for the complete equipment of Crain Elevators of any capacity. 


POWER HORSE ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY, NitT . WERNON IRON WoRkKs! 
Write for Special Catalogues and Prices. Established 1833. [Oldest “Pe tare: LC. & G. COOPER & C0., Propristana 


THE TREBLE REDUCTION 


ROLLER FEED MILL, 


TO MILLERS, BLEVATOR 
MEN, FARMERS, STOCK- 
MEN, AND OTHERS. 


AND ESTIMATES. 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, "Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by a. M. od 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, 

(a§~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


——oF 


MANUFACTURE 


Corliss Automatic Cut-off Engines, 


50 to 450 Horse Power. 


Slide Valve Stationar y Engines, 


All sizes, Extra heavy, with Girder or Box Frame 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


Center and Side Crank, 6 to 40 Horse Power. 


J Traction Engines SAW MILLS, 


8 to 18 Horse Power. Extra neaae hg shae 
2 and Pony, with Self- 
Tubular, Locomotive | Receding Blocks and 


Roller Chain 
BELTING, 


DETACHABLE in ovory Link, 


Especially Designed for 


We call your attention to the 
above Mill for grinding feed of 
all kinds, fine or coarse; also waite 
Meal for table use. For ease of 
management and durability it 
‘has no equal. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


=== w. R. EYNON & CO., 
14 — 18 Leonard St., Cleveland, O 


and Flue Boilers. Late Improvements. 
Send for prices and descriptive circular. Address 


Elevators, um _"_ | oo. & G. COOPER & CO., MT. VERNON, O. 
‘ve Bets, (@EQ, L. JARRETT 
Drive Belts, ] | 5 THE amet CRANULATOR 
Etc.,Etc. Manufacturer and Dealer mt ' 
—For NMandling— IN ALL KINDS OF TH E B EST R O LLE R 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 
Fan CORN MAL ELEVATOR FEED MILL 


STONE, CLAY 


= PAPER PULP, Ni ac h ; ne ry ! 


TAN BARK, BOXES, 


BARRELS, ETC. CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
—Before Placing Orders WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 


On the Market. 


0 


Send 7 bie gale 1887 Cata- BELTING, ALL KINDS, For GRINDING CORN for 
ogue and Prices, ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS y 
ADDRESS IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, z MEAL or FEED, SCREEN- 


NGS, GRASS SEED,OATS, 
BARLEY, RICK, RYK, 
WHEAT COCKLE, or any 
mixture of Grains. 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO.,| —_ olLS AND supPLies 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
J. F.ROGERS & CO., Agents, 107 Liberty 8t., NEW YORK. | 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS rOR—— (HART, BLANCHARD & CO., 
ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., ——Manufacturers of All Sizes oy —— 


ee 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 
and Prices. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & GO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Sas Hangers, Shaftin, . 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill $ Sepp ies, Promptness and reasonable prices. Speci. 
a 


attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and Machinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE CoO., For Grain; Flour Sacks, Paper and Gotton, branded to order; all kinds of Bags for any article, «| 
MARSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 179 AND 181 RANDOLPH STREET, = CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Plans, Specifications | 


_ 
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foot 


THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS | 
DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT oF bs. 
A BELT FURNISHED By us J 
FOR ELEVATOR AT LOCUST Pp 

| 


t 


“2 RUBBER COODS® 


“74S*E have within the past ten years filled many of the largest 
contracts for Elevator Belts ever awarded in this country, 
_all with our celebrated Red Strip Rubber Belting, every 


made on extra strong duck woven specially for this 

Company, and has a Red Strip of Pure Rubber running 

the entire length of the belt diractly under the lap, which 
prevents any tendency to split at the seam, and strengthens 
the belt at its weakest point. Our Red Strip Belt also retains 
a perfect uniformity of width and thickness, does not slip on 
the pulleys, will remain unaffected by heat or cold, and is 
cheaper, than the poorest and superior to the best Leather 
Belt on the market. 


We manufacture also HOSE FOR FIRE PROTSCTION and all other uses, 


THE GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MFG. 0. 


of which has given unqualified satisfaction. It is 


Sheet and Piston Packings, Valves, Gaskets, Ete. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE E: 


159 and 161 Lake St., CHIcAaco. 


=) 


== 


Howe's or nen Envelope. 


IS ABSOLUTELY SECURE 
; 


CHEAP, SIMPLE, || 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


FROM BECOMING OPENED 


EASILY OPENED, [| waen passine 
Filled and Closed. THROUGH -THE - MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, Ua has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready tor use. It is the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package 1 for sending samples on the market. 

NET PRICE LIST. -— No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Bhd og 
Ete., 50c per 100. $4.00 per Sera No. 1—2 0%. —Kor Coffee, Grain, Flo Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c Per 100, 85. .00 per l api No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt. 3 Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Etc ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, moe: Cloth Samples, KEte., a 25 ee A080: 810.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 


We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 


8" On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Buveipne, FREE, if copy and rodent is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P. S.—Par- 
ties desiring Spit es sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents ns No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 8, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


®N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - - - 186 Dearborn St., CH'CAGO. 


iI. EF". PARDUE, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS ! 


ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


te I Contract to Build Elevators in all parts oe the United States, and furnish ev- 
ee ane from the ground up. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
{tii my twenty years’ experience I believe I am able i make you prices that will save you 
money. Tf you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 
Plans aud Specifications furnished on application. Correspond ance Solicited, Address 


un. EF. PARDUB, = = Box 190, = = Geneva, Neb. 


Portable Mil Manufactory, 


ESTABLISHED 1{851. 
21 SISBES AND STYLES 


OF PORTABLE 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


—— RECELVED —— 


Highest Awards 


ee ATT VE 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Ex positions. 


Following Sizes: 
14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54inch 


STONES ° 
COMPLETE OUTFITS 
‘| Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and ron 


- 
NORDYRE & MARMON C0, Indianapolis, lad, — 


SSS 


}{ CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. my 


———- MANUFACTURERS OF- 


1 Crowl’s.: Patent. Standing.’ Seam, 


I Plain Pa Roofing, 
| Rolled, Ze 
I} Corrugated (Xo: 


Siding | i} . 


— Ceiling, 
lf Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, By are’ first medal by |i 
i the New Orleans Expositio | 


pulyy§ Cambridge, Chico. i 
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BARIARD & LEAS MFG. 0, 


Wioline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS 


VICTOR # CORN + SHELLER. 


:| BARNARD’S 


BARNARD’S 


New Horizontal 


/SMUTTER 


—AND— 


| SCOURER. 


Especially adapted ~ 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


Dustless Three Sieve 


ELEVATOR 


——_AND—— 


WAREHOUSE | 
SHPARATOR || iS 


=} BARNARD'S bee 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner vi Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


See ne: Puey es Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, ea BS: 
~ ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, o| R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 1404 West 11th St.. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ey) 


9 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable, 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


second to none, Fully S 
guaranteed of the best« 


material and con- 


=| 
Ss 
3 
S 
= 
ge] 
n 


Furnished Tpiieaten 


8 
2 
ef. 
7 
=] 
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Established 
1868. 


Incorporated 
1879. 


PERFORATED METALS, 


For Use For 
in All Kinds 
Mills, of 
Elevators Grain- 
and ; Cleaning 
Ware. ee MANUFAOTORERS OF Pg A 
aan PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALLKKD . 


ILL. <— 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(2 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THK ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of 


| 


it does. 
general cleaning purposes. 


ration, which we claim is not t! 


tion of the sieve, and the mo 


other Separator attempts to 


SS 


rator will handle. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS A 


i 


Ps 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. | 9p pickEY MANUFACTURING CO, ncS2°S%t2se, 


the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
We challenge competition, for 


WILL separate oatsand wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first time through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 


M\ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 


the work. We can take oats out of barley | 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 


== can also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
other small seeds that any other sepa- 


Address the Manufacturer, 


ee Saaaeee 
ONE OF THE L k C | ; 
E E D, { Paras, | anar 5 varro i Co., : | i ® SHOWING ANGLE SIEVE’ 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the 
No corn can 


Te kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 


DIGKGY DUSTLESS 


GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, {s not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; its construction is such that the working ma- 
chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 


DTI IRS 
) 
i 
| 


ae , 


SS WE CLAIM FOR IT sUPERIORITY Se 


over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
struction. Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, withont moving 
machine. They have acapacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control ¢xclnsively the 
manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 
such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


Jones. He Pays the Frevetht 


SEPARATOR 


WE CAN and | 


he correct prin- 


tion of it, do 


do this. We > 


ND PRICES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


—ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


pe through this Sheller without be: 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
proper speed. Address 
R.M McCRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 $, Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
— -Also Manufacturers of 


.. McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


PROACH will be paid for any Grain Fan 


of same size that can clean and 


IOUT U Tf 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 


K bac as much Grain or Seed in one 
p AROH 


Sheller and Cleaner. 


i 


| 
| 
| 
ike 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers and 


zer, which we offer cheap, Circu- 
lar and Price List maiied free. 


= (day asour Patent MON 0. 
‘it Grain and Seed Separator 
“> \ 
i 


Warehouse Mill with Equali- 


NEWARK MACHINE CO,, 


== Warehouse Machinery 


- and Bagger or our Improved 
{4 i 
} sai 


of every description. Columbus, Ohio. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of IRON ORE PAIN 


Tron Roofing and Cement, 


rimped and Corrugated Sid- 152 ro 158 Merwin Sr.. 


g,Iron Tile or Shingle Iron Cleve land ; oO. 


ames for Roofs and Build. il ; 
8, Fire-proof Doors, Shut a Send for Mee pi Price 


ters, etc., etc. 


Successors to 
Canton Iron Roofing Go,, Canton, 0, 7c, SS¥BEE 2°co., 
ROOFING hes om Corrogated Tron 
Cheaper than Shin- , \ DS. iN Roofing and Siding, 


gles. Fire and light- 
ning proof. Made of | 


and Siding, Crimped 

uy) Edge Roofing and 

i, Siding, Roof Paint, 

Roofer’s_ Paper, ete 
Send for catalogue, price list and samples, 


|} iron, sheet steel and ny 
i} calamined iron. 
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J OHNSON ce. FIevp, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALT 


2 pustuess 


SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 

Large in capac ae Pertect in Separation, and with GREAT 
TRENGTH and DURABILITY. 

These machines ea no equal. ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 
largest Mills and Eleyatorsin the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. 


~ JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. 


gy W sxchouse Fanning Mills. 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 
“WH MAK EH-— 


Seven = Different + Sizes 
Wa rehoiises 
and Elevators 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


he Motion €overnor is something that has long 
= been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
orse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 


a 
il il | i) | 2 his Governor as good as represented and we will allow 
Hl — urchegere ten days to test it, with the DEI VEeRe of re- 


~C. 8. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS @ 


Of Every Description, 


PS | THE BEST MADE! 
<= 


+ <> X <p + 
(a Write for Description and Prices.) 


——FROM—— 


- | Send for catalogue 


Seamless 


: ' BUCKETS a 
HEADQUARTERS, ; = Catalogues on Application. 


TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Best Grades 


Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


Especially Adapted for 


Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 


Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
ished upon application. 


OFFICE and WORKS: 


TRENTON, New Jersey. 


THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES. 
§@8Send for descriptive circular, 


STEVENS Sa 


Mill and Crusher ae SSL Ei 
tun together or j 

independentl 
The only co 


FRENCH 
BUHR STONE 
MILL mace. 


Pat. Dec. 14, 1886. 


of oie & Shellers am 


UBURN 


Thousand applications for patents in 
the United Bates and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 

rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain matente in ‘Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 

A838 

y Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the aad Office on short notice. Terms very 


inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands, 

This large ‘and s emcee IEC its newspaper 
is published W. WRK LY at $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be the es paper devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and 
other departments of industrial progress, “\pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all Pateniees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 
you have an inyention to patent write to 
Munn & Co., 
361 Broadway, New York 

Handbook abone patents mailed free. 


Deane of Scientific American, 


STEEL 


H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St,, CHICAGO, 


Acseortions that Diag Belts take Less Power than Oa!dwell “-mveyers are net cerrcet. 
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NGTON 6 6 KING 


aan FROTURERS OF 


eRe ot ce , 


Pee ch 
STIELING & MINING i 
Fang all other us 


PERF ORATED 


FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


USED IN ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES, FLOUR AND RICE MILLS, COTTON AND LINSEED OIL MILLS, ETC. IRON AND ZINC FOR ROLLING SCREENS, CORN SCREENS, GRAIN 
DRYERS; PERFORATED FLOOR FOR KILNS USED FOR DRYING OATS, CORN, FRUIT. ETC.. SMUT MILL JACKETS OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
WE WILL RENEW YOUR SIEVES FOR OAT SEPARATORS, RECEIVING RIDDLES, CORN SCREENS, ETC.,230N SHORT NOTICE, 


oS ——_—_————-((SAMPLES AND Le ON APPLICATION. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, SEEDS, ETC, ANY SIZE, LIGHT OR HEAVY. COMPLETE, WITH OR WITHOUT SHAFT, 


Dep Gs VED CID Coed SB aby ie 


DIAMETERS—18- isthe 24-inch, 30-inch, oe ieaatis to suit. “Made entirely of 
Iron or Iron and Zine. The SHELL or CASE can have two or more sizes of 
perforation and is so made that it can be easily removed or changed at any time. 
Screens furnished complete, as per cut. They are light, strong, durable and 
cheap, and can be made to any dimensions at short notice. 


>I FLAX + TESTER ¢ SIEVES 
With Perforated Zinc Bottoms SUPERIOR TQ WIRE CLOTH 


AND PAN | | AND THE 
+-FOR HOLDING SAND AND DIRT.-+_ Most Complete Sieves Maoe.. 


FOR CLEANING FLAX SEED FOR SHIPPING OR 
SOWING YOU WILL FIND THAT OUR REELS HAVE 
LARGE C4PACITY, AND WILL MAKE THE SEED 
AS NEAR PERFECTLY CLEAN AS IT IS POSSIBLE 
TO GET IT. 


DIAMETERS—24 and 32 inches. LENGTHS—14 to 16 feet. 


I 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET: 


Faibank’s Tester Scale, $6.00. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO, 


Nos. 224 and 226 North Union Street, CHICAGO. 


Write for Prices, stating Size or Capacity 
wanted. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR 


AND GRAIN 


TRADE. 


HORSE POWERS 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


"McGregor, Towa 
La Crosse, Wis 


Brooks Bros. .. ..Grand Forks, D. T 
Northern Dakota Ele Co. .... . Jamestown, D. T 
Shafiing, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 


D. R. Putnam.. i - 
Basset, Hunting. RiConeenks 
W. W. Cargill & Bro... ......00008 
Hodges & Hyde 


Locke & Bunker 
Cargill Bros. EAS eI 
Peavey ACOH eee pe 


“ 


Cargil ll & Bagley . 
Northwestern Ele. Co. 
Minn. & Northern Elevator Co ... 


Elevator eect anery, a Specialty. 
Boots, Irons, 


ite 
For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK- LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link~Belt 


LEVATORS. 


Bae = ch NT 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))—— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 
desired. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators, 
A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 
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It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CPI CAG Oe. 
49 Dey St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn. 
BURR ds DODGE, 
128 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DANGER PREVENTED. 


I will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, and make no 
charge until the remedy is found satisfactory. The article is now in use in 
more than twenty thousand mills. Can send asworn chemist’s certificate that 


IT WILL ALSO PREVENT CORROSION, 
Groovine, Pirtrxe and Wastine or Inon, which cause'so many Explosions. 
A BOOK ON CARE OF BOILERS FREE: 


G. W. LORD, - 316 Union St., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SKINNER conan 


COMPANY 


Good Pay to All who a me 
do MA OAT payue My 940eDY 


" yom ine 
Chi 


STANDARD 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


AT Mints Ahh peor 8 en New Orleans. 


ae 


ENGINES 2 BOILERS 


Send for CATALOG UE and PRICES. 


Scal 
BEST VALUE 15 "YOUR aa full ciremiars, 2 address 
_ BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


UBBER 
OOFIN G 


~ CHURCH GeLune 
.BARNOoR SHED. 


Indiana Paint &Rooring €o-New York. 


Swiiaa phe FREE if you mention “American Elevator and Grain Trade.” 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED © 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED 
Kach Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


The Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 


Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Dur System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is a saving in power, and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 


sults are desired. 
o Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. 
We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally as 


profitable for small as large. 
For Information and Prices address 


Cc.W.& C.A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 


|WEBSTER. & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., 


125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, TIL! 


MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


HERCULES || 


STEEL SCOOP - | ~ 
E PATS-SEPT. 294 ‘1881 | 


ough ae STEEL 
| Dealers in SCOOPS, | 
} Elevator Etc. 
Buckets. Write for es é 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., - - CHICAGO. , 
JOHN C. KILNER, Be 


| Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


YORK, NEBRASKA. 


Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, 
SPROCEET WW PRESaLZs, 
STEAM PIPE AND=FITTINGCS, Etc., Etc. 


